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Federal Control | 
Over Interstate 


Securities Urged F 


Creation of a National Cor- 
poration Commission Is 
Proposed Before Associa- 
tion of Commissioners 


Foreign Flotations 
F Included in Plan 





Reduction in Reparations and 
Allied Debts Asked; Oppor- 
tunity Noted for Recovery 


Of Oil Industry 


OKLAHOMA City, OKkta., Sept. 24.—The 
creation of a Federal corporation com- 
mission to control securities issued by 
companies engaged directly or indirectly 
in interstate business was recommended 


today to the Nationai Association of Se- 
curities Commissioners in a paper pre- 
pared by Arthur B. dams, dean of the 
College of Business Administration of the 
University of Oklahoma. k 
He asserted that State commissions “are 
unable to control the issuance of securi- 
ties by domestic corporations because of 
the intricate corporate relationships of 
modern corporations,’ and declared that 
“big business is a national problem and 
one which can be dealt with only by the 
Federal Government.” 
Foreign Flotations 
Dean Adams also said that the Federal 
Government should supervise and con- 
trol, through the Federal Reserve Board, 
the flotation of foreign securities in the 


“State commissions,” Dean Adams de- 
clared, “are unable to get all the facts 


y in reference to the financial structure of 


corporations which are chartered in their 
own States, because those records are 
often in the possession of foreign cor- 
porations which control the domestic cor- 
porations. 

“Again, directors of corporations fre- 
quently avoid State regulation of their 
activities by appealing their State regu- 
latory cases to the Federal courts on the 
grounds of an alleged violation by the 
State of the due-process-of-law clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 


Called Interstate Business 


“The fact is that corporate financial op- 
erations are as truly an interstate business 
as are the commercial transactions car- 
ried on by corporations doing an inter- 
state business. 

“In my opinion, all corporations which 
do an interstate business, or which are 
controlled by other corporations doing an 
interstate business, or which control other 
corperations which do an interstate busi- 
ness, should be compelled to secure a 
Federal charter of incorporation in ordei 
to transact business. 

“The law providing for Federal incor- 
poration of corporations doing an inter- 
state business should provide that their 
financial transactions shall be under the 
suvervision and regulation of a Federal 

, -vrporation commission. This law should 
prohibit absolutely the issuance of stock 
dividends and stock bonuses by such cor- 
porations. 

“The flotation of foreign securities in 
the American market should be under 
the supervision and control] of the Federal 
Government also. The duty of exercising 
this control should be given to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Every international 
banker who desires to float any foreign 
security in the American market should 
be compelled to make application to the 
Federal Reserve Board for approval or dis- 
approval of the flotation. The Board 
should have the power to disapprove the 
sale of any foreign security upon the 
ground of its possible unsoundness or 
because the American money market was 
not in a condition to absorb the security.’ 

Asks Reparation Cut 

Mr. Adams spoke for a reduction in 
both German reparations and in inter- 
allied debts. He predicted no rise in the 
price level in this country for some years. 
There must be an adjustment to a lower 
price level, he said, with a higher income 
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Beet Crop to Provide 


«Jobs for 87.000 Men 


Farmers Will Receive 40 to 60 4neient Indian Structure in Louisiana Leveled by Road 


Millions, Mr. Croxton Is Told 


Harvesting and transportation of the 


sugar beet crop will provide employment | 


for approximately 87,000 men within the 
next month, the President's Organization 
on Unemployment Relief announced 
Sept. 24. 

Warning that migration of workers to 
beet-growing districts would be disastrous 


was contained in a letter from the Beet 
Sugar Association to Fred C. Croxton, 
Assistant Director of the Organization, 


which was made public. This communica- 
tion said that $40,000,000 to $60,000.000 will 
be paid farmers for the crop 

The 1931 crop will be packed in cotton 
sacks instead of Indian burlap, the Asso- 
ciation told the Organization, in order to 
help the South. A total of 10,000,000 
sacks will be required to contain the 
anticipated output, it was said. 

The announcement follows in full text 

Within a month approximately 87,000 
persons will be employed in the beet 
sugar industry to harvest and transport 
the beets and to produce the million tons 
of sugar estimated as this year’s output, 
according to a letter received by Fred C 
Croxton, Assistant Director of the Presi- 
dent's Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief, from the United States Beet Sugar 
Association. 

The Beet Sugar Association strongly 
emphasizes the fact that workers hi 
already been engaged to handle this year 
crop, both in field and in factory. For 
this reason, persons in other States, and 
even in other communities within the beet 
sugar States, are warned that they will 
be disappointed if they migrate to the 
beet fields or factories looking for work. 
Work will be given only to permanent 
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Changes in Local Government Modified Trust Act Farm 


| 


Are Suggested to Reduce Taxes 


ederal Specialist Says Surveys Show Cen-| 
. . = ~ | 
tralization Would Lower Levy on Farmers 





By B. W. Allin 


Specialist in Farm Taxation, 


year with which to pay their taxes as they 
did in 1913. This statement rests on the 
fact that farm produce on the average is 
now selling for only three-fourths as much 
as it did before the war, and farm taxes 
per acre in 1930 were more than 2's times 
the pre-war level. 

From the standpoint of the farmer, the 
farm tax problem has been viewed largely 
as a problem of how to shift a part of 
the farm tax burden to shoulders more 
able to bear it. It is not my purpose to 
minimize in the least the importance of 
this aspect of the problem. Nevertheless, 
especially in times like these, there is need 
for dealing with all parts of the problem. 

Most of the farmer's tax is a local tax 
devoted largely to defraying the costs of 
rural counties and their political sub- 


Mr. Hoover Is Told 
Of Plan to Stabilize 


Bituminous Industry 


Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Pos- 
sibly Ohio Join in Forma- 
tion of New Program 


William S. Bennett, general counsel and 
a director of the Continental Coal Com- 
pany, of Fairmont, W. Va., and general 


counsel and vice president of the Edward 
S. Hines lumber interests of Chicago, IIl., 
told President Hoover at the White House 
on Sept. 24 of plans for the stabilization 
of the bituminous coal industry in the 
States of Kentucky. West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and possibly in Ohio and of the 
lumber industry in the West. 

After his conference with President 
Hoover, Mr. Bennett said the plan was 
similar to the interstate oil compact rec- 
ommended by the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board to the oil-producing States. 


Governors in Support 


The Governors of the States of Ken- 
| tucky, West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
have already interested themselves in the 
new program and the Governor of Ohie 
also has been asked to participate in it, 
Mr. Bennett said. 

The program which Mr. Bennett said 
apparently would be adopted is to have 
the Governors of the four States appoint 
a committee of from three to five soft 
coal operators who would be asked to 
meet immediately and study various plans 


which have been suggested for the sta- 
bilization of the soft-coal industry. 
Three plans have been outlined, Mr. 


Bennett said. two of which were ordinary 
programs for the curtailment of produc- 
tion of bituminous coal. 


Allocated Output 


The third plan, he said, was based upon 
the interstate oil compact by which the 
States of Kentucky, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio would attack the prob- 
lem of the bituminous coal industry from 
the conservation standpoint. By its 
terms the production of coal beléw the 
cost qf production would be declared waste 
and output would be allocated between the 
different States joining in the compact 

The situation in the bituminous coal 
districts in the competitive districts of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Kentucky is alarming, Mr. Bennett said, 
explaining that there is only 35 per cent 
of the coal reserves in these States of the 
kind now in use that can be developed 
with methods now in vogue. 

Mr. Bennett said that the plans for the 
stabilization of the bituminous coal in- 
dustry had been suggested by the op- 
eretors themselves to the Governors of the 
four States. The committee appointed to 
study the various plans will either re- 
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New Information on 


Department of Agriculture 


The development of the auto-| 
mobile during the last 20 years has been 
one of the more important causes of the 
great increase in the cost of county and 
township government. Today the auto- 
mobile and the highways, built as a con- 
sequence of its development, are causing 
public authorities and others to question 
seriously the real usefulness of a consider- 
able number of our counties, township, 
and school districts—either from the 
standpoint of efficiency or democracy. 

During the past 12 months three studies 
bearing directly on this question have 
been made by three separate and distinct 
agencies and in three quite unlike sections 
of the country. It is the conclusion of 
all three that there is a great need for 
centralization and modification of our sys- 
tem of local government in the interest 
of efficiency and economy. 

Last November the Colorado Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in cooperation 
with the Division of Agricultural Finance 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
published the results of a study in Larimer 
County, Colorado, on the cost of public 
education from the viewpoint of agricul- 
ture. Some of the more significant facts 
and conclusions of this study are as fol- 
lows: 

“There are 46 separate taxing and 
spending units in the school system of 
Larimer County. 

“The school board of each district is 
practically independent of any outside au- 
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Less Freight Carried 


By Domestic Airlines 


Concerted Efforts Fail to 
Build Up Poundage, Says 
Aeronautics Branch 


Recession in air express business on 
American airlines is reflected in statistic: 
on operations for the first six months of 


the year just made public by the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Commerce. 

Despite concerted efforts in recent 
months by domestic operators in the hope 
of building up a supplemental source of 
revenue, the total poundage transported 
between January and June was ‘less than 
that carried during the last half of last 
year, it was explained orally at the Branch 

Lower Volume Seen 

Unless increasing business in air ex- 
press is done during the second half-year, 
the total volume for 1931 will drop below 
last year’s total, it was said. : 

The development of foreign air express 
business which began about a year ago 
continued, the Department's _ statistics 
show, and a new record was established 
by the six-months’ total reported this 
vear. A record volume of freight for an) 
half-year period was carried up to June 
30 by lines running from American point 
to terminals in Central and South Amer- 
ica. Further statistical information mad 
available follows: 


Gross Poundage Gains 


Express poundage the first, half of this 
year on foreign routes totaled 269,887, an 
increase of approximately 63,000 pounds 
over the previous six-month period and a 
gain of more than 100,000 pounds over the 
total for the first six months of 1930 

Pan American Airways, which made no 
report on express carried during the first 
six months of 1930, transported the major 
portion of the poundage for this year, ove: 
150,000 pounds being flown on its lines to 
Cuba, Mexico, and other Central and 
South American countries 

Ford Motor Company, for years the 
largest American carrier of air express, 
still held its high position in the domestic 
field but 
this concern on its three lines fell notice- 
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Prehistoric Mounds 


Lost as Steam Shovel Destroys Relics 


Workers Contained Rare Specimens, Says 


QTEAM shovels have dug up and almost 
~ totally destroyed an ancient Indian 
mound in Louisiana which might have 
shed an entirely new ligh¥ on prehistoric 
mound culture, it was stated orally Sept. 
24 by Winslow W. Walker, associate 
anthropologist of the Bureau of Americén 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Mr. Walker has just returned from 
Jonesville, La., where the Ouachita, 
Taensas, and Catahoula Rivers mee. to 


form the Black River. He was abou* 100 
miles from the site of the excavation while 
it was going on, but was not notified of 
the occurrence. When he got to the scene, 
he found a group of seven ancient mounds, 
fotming what was once an important In- 
dian village. 

“When I arrived in Jonesville.” he said, 
“I found the biggest and most important 
mound leveled to the ground by highway 
workers. They needed dirt for roadbed. 
and finding this huge pile easily accessible 
put steam shovels to work and tore it 
down. What was left in the debris indi- 
cates that the loss to science is inestima- 
ble.” 

Mr. Walker furnished the following in- 
formation: 

Scaitered throughout the 
pieces of cane matting, the like of which 
has never before been discovered in In- 
dian mounds. It is thought that it was 
used as a part of the structure of a great 
chief's home or a ceremonial temple, prob- 
ably the first building erected on the spot. 

The matting was made of four layers 
of canes, at right angles to each other, 
(tied together with muscadine vine. The 


debris were 


Smithsonian Scientist 


canes were about 
a half in diameter 
from four to six inches thick 
shovels had torn it to small 
there is no way to tell how long each cane 
was. 

It is thought that this matting ex- 
tended over the entire area of the struc- 
ture, and was used as floor 
wall. Nothing has ever been found which 
would give a clue as to the material of 
which these chiefs’ homes or 
temples were made. This is the first dis- 


making the 


covery to shed any light on this phase of 


Indian mound culture, and, if it had not 


been destroyed, might have proved to be 
the 


of unusual value to science. 
scientific valge is great 

An unusual chemical reaction took place 
when the matting was uncovered, persons 
who saw the process say. When first 
brought to light, it was a bright green 
After exposure to air for a few hours, it 
turned dark brown or black 
way to account for this phenomenon 

The matting evident!y was at the 
tom of the struciure, and covered 
vbly a greater part of the area, 
were found over a space 160 feet by 5( 
fect. Bits of grass were found, 
ing that the matting was not 
roof, unless the grass were 
thatch to cover it 

The mound itself was made of 
clays in the Jonesville region. 
low, and gray clays, totally unlike native 
posed that the Indians transported these 
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As it is, 


the volume of business done by | 


an inch or an inch and 
matting 
The steam 
pieces, so 


covering or 


ceremonial 


There is no 


bot- 
prob- 
ior pieces 


indicat- 
used as a 
used as a 


red, vel- 
It is sup- at 


Sought by Builders 


Construction League Presents 
To President Hoover Plan 
For Aiding Industry 


LANS for aiding the building industry 
of the Nation were laid before Presi- 
dent Hoover on Sept. 24 by a delegation 
representing the Construction League of | 
the United States, which conferred with 


i" on the average will have to divisions such as townships and school | him at the White House. | 
sell three times as much produce this | districts. 


Robert D. Kohn, of New York City, 
president of the American Institute of | 
Architects, presented a program to Mr. 
Hoover designed to bring about better co- ‘ 
operation for the improvement of the in- 
dustry as a whole. This would be accom- | 
plished through modification of the anti- 
trust laws permitting the gathering of 
statistics in a manner now prohibited un- 
der a ruling of the Attorney General, he 
said 

The other features of the program in- 
clude the creation of “right relations” be- 
tween the elements of the building indus- | 
try, prequalification of bidders as a means 
of securing a better class of contractors 
and workers for the Federal and State 
Governments and a two-year moratorium 
in the making of local assessments against , 
property owners covering new public con- | 
| struction work in the municipalities. 

The representatives of the various in- 
dustries included in the Construction 
League of the United States have been in 
conference in Washington for the last two | 
days considering the various phases of 
this program. Great stress was laid on 
| the necessity for modifying the anti-trust 
laws. | 

The proposed moratorium in the pay- 
ment of local assessments, it was ex- 
plained by Mr. Kohn, is designed to speed 
up local construction activities throughout 
the country. 


Hope of United States 
For Peace in Orient 
Expressed in Notes 


Mr. Stimson Asks China and 
Japan to Dispose of 
Forces So as to Satisfy 
International Law 


The hope that the Chinese and Japanese 
governments will refrain from further 
hostilities in Manchuria and dispose their 
armed forces in a manner so as to satisfy 


the requirements of international law, was 
expugssecd by the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson Sept. 24 in two identical notes 
delivered to the two governments. 

The text of the note, together with the 
announcement by the Departinent of State 
follows in full text: 

Identical Notes 

The Secretary of State has sent, through 
the American diplomatic missions in China 
and in Japan, identical notes to the 
Chinese and the Japanese Governments, 
the texts of which are as follows: 

“The Government and people of the 
United States have observed with regret 
and with great concern events of the past 
few days in Manchuria. In view of the 
sincere desire of the people of this coun- 
try that principles and methods of peace 
hall prevail in international relations 
and of the existence of treaties, to several 
of which the United States is a party, the 
provisions of which are intended to regu- 
late the adjustment of controversies be- 
tween nations without resort to use of 
force, the American Government feels 
warranted in expressing to the Chinese 
and the Japanese Governments its hope 
that they will cause their military forces 
to refrain from any further hostilities, 
will so dispose respeciively of their armed 
ferces as to satisfy the requirements of 
international law and international agree- 


ments, and will refrain from activities 
which may prejudice the attainment by 
amicable methods of an adjustment of 


their differences.” 


Reports on the Situation 
In Manchuria Conflicting 


The Japanese Ambassador, Katsuji De- 
buchi; the German Ambassador, Friedrich 
von Prittwitz, and the Italian Ambassa- 
dor, Giacomo de Martino, called upon the 


| Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
Sept. 24. 
No information was given out by the 


Department of State regarding the nature 
of their conversation, except that the sit- 
uation in Manchuria was too confused for 
the Department to make any statement 
regarding it. Contrary facts have been 
received from both countries, it was 
siated, and the Department is holding its 
| mind open regarding the situation. 


Travel Expense Cut 
By Justice Department 





- Reduction of SL Is Estimated 
To Save $1,000 Daily 


An order reducing per diem allowance 
fc: Department of Justice employes work- 
ing on that basis by $1 per day per man 
was issued by the Department Sept. 24 
to become effective Oct. 1, according to a 
Department statement 

The order is expected to result in a 
daily savings of the Department's expendi- 
tures of about $1,000, the statement said. 
The full text of the Department state- 
ment follows: 

It is announced today at the Depart- 
ment of Justice tliat an order intended to 
reduce expenditures to conserve appro- 
priations has been issued, and is today 
sent to all officers and employes of the 
Department of Justice and its Bureaus, 
United States courts and penal institu- 
tions and is to apply in all cases except 
where otherwise provided by specific stat- 
ute. It is estimated that the changes di- 
) rected to be made by this order will ef- 
fect a saving of about $1,000 a day in 
the expenditures 

“In order to reduce expenditures and 
conserve appropriations, the per diem al- 
lowance in lieu of subsistence now fixed 
$6 is reduced to $5. and the limitation 
> on actual expenses of subsistence now 
> fixed at $7 a day is reduced to $6 a day 

effective at 12:01 a. m., Oct. 1, 1931, and 
j continuing until further notice.” 


| justifies the imposition of such a burden.” 


Shippers 
Deny Emergency | 
In Rail Finances: 


| 


Declare Agriculture to Be 
‘Prostrate’ and Unable to 
Bear ‘Intolerable Burden’ 
Of Rate Increases 


Point to Lines’ Loss 
Of Passenger Traffie 


It Can Not Longer Sustain 
‘Ornamental Facilities’ of 


Roads, Clyde M. Reed, Farm 
Spokesman, Tells I. C. C. 





Asserting that agriculture is in a 
“prostrate” condition and cannot be bear 
the “intolerable burden” of a_ further 
freight rate advance at this time, Clyde 
M. Reed, former Governor of Kansas, told 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Sept. 24 on behalf of the Nation’s farm} 
organizations that “there is no emergency 
in railway credit or railway operation that 


(Ex parte No. 103.) | 
The farmers of the Nation, said Mr. 
Reed, are paying approximately 50 per 
cent more to transport their produce to- 
day than they did before the War although | 
the prices they receive for the fruit of 
their labor is almost the same as in 1916. 
Mr. Reed's arguments were made during 
the fourth day of final arguments before 
the full membership of the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission and a delegation 
of State Commissioners upon the joint 
proposal of all the railroads in the coun-| 
try to raise freight rates by 15 per cent. 
Earnings in 1930 Cited 
Opposing any further increases’ in 
freight rates at this time, and particulariy 
on the products of agriculture, Mr. Reed 
asserted that the railroads earned $1,665,- 
418,710 more in 1930 than they did before 
the war, an increase of 45 per cent, al- 
though commodity price index figures | 
show a difference of only about 1 per cent 


| 
Loans Pro posed 


| of Vicksburg, 
| the House Committee on Ways and Means, 


| that 


In Lieu of Tax Rise 





Bank Deposits Should Finance 


Treasury, Representative | 
, Collier Says | 


‘Mr. Hyde to Study 


Effect on Farms 


Ot Beer Industry 


7 teas immense amount of money | Secretary Will Seek to De 


up in banks and large assets 
scattered over the country, there is no 
reason why the Government should not | 
arrange for adequate loans to meet the 
Federal Treasury emergency rather than 
increase the already large tax burden of 
the people, Representative Collier (Dem.), 
Miss., minority member of 


stated orally Sept. 24 

Some Federal taxation 
sary, Senator Bulkley 
stated orally Sept. 24 

The people of Ohio are more concerned 
with the State taxes, which they feel 
should be reduced, Senator Bulkley said. 
“They are not worried about the Federal 
income tax.” 

Senator Bulkley declared he was sorry 
the wage reductions by the major 
steel corporations have happened, but 
added that “they may be steps that the 
industrial corporations have to go through 


may be neces- 
(‘Dem.), of Ohio, 


2 
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Wage Cuts Criticized 
In Plea to President 
For Special Session. 


Aggravate Economic Situa- 
tion, Two Southern Rep- 
resentatives-elect Tell Mr. 
Hoover in Asking Relief 


In a call on President Hoover at the 
White House Sept. 24 Representatives- 
elect Swank (Dem.), of Norman, Okla., 


and Dies (Dem.), of Texas, criticized wage 
cutting practices and urged a special ses- 
| sion of Congress to adopt an unemploy- 
ment relief program. 





between 1916 and 1930 

While admitting that operating expenses 
of the carriers have 
the period he referred to, the farmers’ 
representative declared that the_ “rail- 
roads ought to be glad they 
they've got, and go along until the de- 
pression is over. They should solve their 
problems as the other industries are doing, 
and not come to this Commission with 
the proposal that your body fly in the face 
of all economic law and put, an, addi- 
tional burden upon the shippers.” 


‘Ornamental Facilities’ 

He also made the point that the car- 
riers’ passenger traffic should be forced 
to sustain the “enormous ornamental fa- 
cilities” which are devoted entirely to the 
passenger business, or the value of such 
facilities reduced along with the drop in 
passenger traffic and not be included in 
the total valuation of the carriers and 
based upon the combined earnings both 
passenger and freight. 

The maintenance of such facilities, he 
said, can not “legally be charged against 
freight traffic,’ and pointed out that the 
large passenger depot facilities of the 
carriers are now “largely obsolete” since 
passenger traffic is leaving the rails and 
is “leaving to stay.” 

“The application of the rail carriers for 
a horizontal percentage increase in all 
freight rates is not the first application 
of that character (similar applications 
having been made in 1911, 1915, 1917 and 
1920) but it is the first time that the 
railroads have asked for an increase in 
freight rates in a period of profound busi- 
ness depression” said Mr. Reed 

“Similar applications 
were made during a period of normal or 
abnormal business activity, but when vail- 
road expenses had increased faster than 
their revenues with the result that their 
normal income was less than of business 
generally. 
| Net Income Reduced 

“That is not the case today It is true 
that the net income of the railroads is 
reduced below normal, but that is equally 
true of business in general and the net in- 
come of agriculture has 


completely dis- 

appeared 
“In 1916 the total operating revenu 
of the carriers were $3,691,065,217; in 1930 
the total opersting revenues of the car- 
riers were $5.356,483,927, an increase of 





$1.665,418,710, or 45 per cent 
“In other words for the same volume 
of traffic of substantially the same value 
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hav® what | 


previously fled | 


The representatives stated orally that 
wage cutting would further aggravate the 


increased during | economic situation by reducing purchas- 


ing power. Curtailed consumption would 
lead to an increase in farm surpluses in- 
stead of a reduction, they declared, Wage 
cuts, they said, thus would make worse 
the general situation. 
Urge ‘Permanent Program 

In their plea for a special 
-Mg°ess the Representatives 
Orma) Statement that ways 
devised of “forever preventing a_ recur- 
rence of the ridiculous spectacle of wide- 
spread unemployment, want and _ suffer- 
ing in a land of plenty.” The program 
they advanced called for, among other 
things, a large undertaking of public 
works involving roads, Federal buildings 
waterways and flood control 

Other stcys which the Representatives 
urged included a year’s moratorium on 
mortgage foreclosures on homesteads, the 
prohibition of immigration for five years, 
legislation to end “gambling and. wild 


session of 
said in a 


speculation” on the stock exchanges, and 
stricter regulation of the banking sys- 
tem 
Call Crisis Unjustified 

The following is the full text of the 
talement presented to the President by 
the two representatives 

Believing that the present economic 


crisis is wholly unjustified in view of the 
tremendous wealth and surplus that exists 
in every line of industry and the in- 
;exhaustible resources of our country, we 
feel that an immediate special session of 
| Congress is urgently needed 

The situation is national and Congress 


can find and apply an adequate solu- 
tion. To sit idjy by and indulge the vain 
hope that the situation will right itself 


is to acknowledge the inability of popular 
government to promote and insure the 
happiness and welfare of its people. ven 
should the situation right itself, the tre- 
mendous loss in wages and earnings, the 
destruction of public confidence, and the 
suffering and privation entailed would 
constitute an indictment against our ad- 
ministration of government 

If the present situation cou!d be traced 
to famine, droughts and unavoidable 
events, little could be expected from 
legislative enactments except temporary 
relief measure: But, with an abundance 
of wealth and surplus of everything, un- 
employment and wholesale bankruptcies 
are inexcusable, and must be attributed 

[Continued on 
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Better Control of Business in Future 


Seenin New T ype of Trade Associations Hu 


Organizations Must Be Eco 


nomic and Not Legalistic in 


Their Primary Purposes, Declares Director of Bureau 
Of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


SHEVILLE, N. C., Sept. 24 
“\ tion of a new type 
ciation—an economic planning unit—to 
prepare for a more prosperous and bet- 
ter-controlled future was predicted here 
teday by Frederick M. Feiker, Director 
of the Bureau of Forcign and Domestic 
Commerce, who addressed the annual 
meeting of the American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives 

Declaring that during the next two 
years there will emerge a new group of 
business leaders, Mr. Feiker said thet 
if the trade association of the future is 
to live up to the implications of the many 
preposals which have been brought forth 
as a basis for control of business the 
association must be economic and not 
legalistic in its primary purpose 

Research in Commerce 

Collection of adequate information 
which will enable the development of 
specific plans for various business and 
different types of trade is one of the 
tasks to be handled in the future, the 
trade director asserted, while business 
forecasting must be applied in anticipat- 
ing consumption in advance of the es- 
tablishment of a production budget. 


Forma- 
of trade asso/ 


Belief on the part of business men that 
| “the ups and downs of business” must be 


controlled was characterized as the great- 
est single idea resulting from the sug- 
gestions offered to mect the present’ situ- 
ation. Mr, Feiker added that the “most 
practical angle” to a stabilization program, 
in his opinion, is the emergence of the 
idea of the deeper signficance of com- 
mercial researcn in relation to industry 
and trade. 
Aids to Be Provided 

The Department of Commerce expects to 
provide helpful aids to organizations 
working on planning, Mr. Feiker said in 
describing the part the Federal Gov- 
ernment might play in such a program 
The address follows in full text 

We are face to face today with reali- 
t:es. Business depression is a drastic, but 
none the less potent, educational factor in 
the improvement in business practic>. We 
are in a period of appraising true values 
One of my friends phrased the present era 
ol business management by calling it the 
‘era of the passing of the stuffed shirt 
Men who have been built by their busi- 
nesses during the past decade are being 
sharply measured by the trial as _ to 
whether they can build their businesses. 
In each industry the firms which have 
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should be | 


termine Economic Facts 
In Regard to Legalizing 
Beverage 


Modification Effort 
In Congress Seea 


Several Members Declare That 
Next Session Will Be Asked 
To Vote on Amendment to 


The Volstead baw 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, announced orally at the White 
House Sept. 24 after a conference with 
President Hoover tigst he would make an 
investigation to determine the economic 
effects on the farms of a restoration of 
a legalized beer industry. 

Secretary Hyde said that this investiga- 
tion would be started soon, following his 
return from a trip to St. Louis on per- 
sonal business. 

The investigation will be undertaken 
with a view, he said, of determining to 
what extent the brewing industry would 
develop a new market for farm products 
such as hops, barley and other ingredients 
which go into the making of beer. 

To Study Employment 

The inquiry will also determine what 
amount of additional farm employment, 
if any, would be made available by the 
restoration of beer. Another objective will 
be to find out if present surpluses in 
cereal crops would be reduced materially. 

Secretary Hyde said he would start the 
investigation as the result of numerous 
inquiries that had been received by the 
Department of Agriculture on the ques- 
tion. He explained that he had not been 
requested to make the inquiry by the 
President. He said he did not discuss 
the matter with the President. 


Modification Sought 

Modification of the prohibition law will 
be agitated at this Congress, according to 
oral statements Sept. 24 by Senator Walsh 
‘Dem.). of Montana, Senator Frezier 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, Senator Brooke 
hart ‘Rep.), of Iowa, and Senator Bulkley 
‘Dem.), 0i Ohio. None of them indicated 
‘any belief that there would be action on 
either the Eighteenth Amendment or the 
Volstead Law. 

Both Senator Walsh and Senator Fraz- 
ier indicated in their statements that re- 
| peal or modification of the Volstead Law 
/cannot be regarded as farm relief ex- 
pediency, 
| Mr. Brookhart's Views 
| Senator Hull ‘(Dem.), of Tennessee ase 
serted orally that he had no commen: to 
j|make about prohibition or anti-prohipi- 
tion utterances of any individual group 
;Or Organization of a nonpartisan charace- 
ter. “I am oniy concerned to aid in pre- 
venting the merits of the question, either 
}in whole or in part, from being made a 
partisan issue, instead of a nonpartisan 
question,” he said 

Senator Brookhart said he had no ob- 
jection to the Department of Agriculture's 
survey to determine how beer might help 
farmers “for they will not find that it 
would help.” He deciared that “there is 
no greater fraud than the claim that beer 
will help agriculture. They went to tax 
beer so as to transfer $1,000,000,000 of 
taxes from the big interests to the com- 
mon people They will never get any 
beer nor any tax on beer with my vote.” 

Regarding to American Legion's vote 
in favor of resubmitting the prohibition 
to the States, Senator Brookhart de- 
clared: “A bunch of soldiers that will 
send 750,000 of their people out with tin- 
cups begging of the Red Cross and other 
similar organizations when they them- 
selves have bonus coming to them and 
who will shout for beer when they need 
bread haven't my support.” 

Senator Bulkley said that members in 
the next Congress, it being too late in the 
present Congress, should be required by 
party pledge to vote for a constitutional 
amendment for resubmission of »rohibi- 
tion to the States. In this movement, he 
said, prohibition members and antiprohi- 
bition members of the two houses could 
consistently join, as it would mean pledge 
for support of resubmission of the ques 
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Increased Benefits 
Seen in Cattle Tests 


nan Health Is Improved, 
Says Federal Specialist 


The disturbances in Cedar County, 
Iowa, Which have led to the calling out of 
the militia to enforce the State law re- 
quiring tuberculin testing of cattle are 
merely an incident in a program which 
has effected savings of millions of dollars 
to the meat industry and farmers and has 
saved innumerable lives, and it will not 
prove serious to the national program, Dr. 
A. E. Wight, Chief of the Tuberculosis 
Eredication Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, stated orally Sept. 24. 

About 1,000,000 cattle a month are be- 
ing tested, the work continuing in every 
State, with the Federal Government co- 
operating with State officials financially 
and by assistance in directing the work, 
Dr. Wight said. There have been minor 
disturbances before in many localities 
where farmers have objected to the tests, 
he said, but this is the first time the 
militia has been called on to support the 
program. The following information also 
was made available by Dr. Wight: 

Up to this month 1,248 counties of the 
3,072 in the United States have been 
placed in the “modified accredited area” 
as counties in which less than one-half 
of one per cent of the cattle were infected 
with tuberculosis Farmers have bene- 
fited because their herds do better when 
freed of infection, the number of cattle 
rejected because of tuberculosis on in- 
spection at packing houses has been re= 
duced rapidly, and the milk from tested 
cows is permitted te enter the cities, 
nearly all of which have ordinances pro- 
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Department of Justice Pub-' 
lishes Reeords of Fiscal 
Year in Enforcement of 
Sherman Act / 


Twenty-one anti-trust cases prosecyted 
by the Anti-trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice were finally determined 
during the last fiscal year, the records of 
the Division show, according to an an- 
nouncement of. the Department issued 
Sept. 24. Only five new cases were in- 
stituted during the year, leaving 19 cases 
pending. 

The statement of the Department, which 
also summarizes litigation brought to en- 
force the Interstate Commerce Act and 
related statutes, follows in full text: 

The records of the Anti-trust Division 
of the Department of Justice, which has 
charge of litigation for the enforcement of 
the anti-trust laws, show that during the 
year which ended June 30, 1931, there 
were five new anti-trust cases instituted. 


Cases Still Pending 

At the beginning of the year there were, 
35 such cases pending and of this total 
of 40 cases before the Department during | 
the past year, 29 were civil cases, 10 were | 
criminal, and one a libel proceeding. Dur- 
ing the year 21 cases were finally deter- 
mined, leaving 19 cases pending at the 
close of the year. 

Of the 21 cass finally determined, 14 
were civil, six were criminal and one a 
libel. In eight of the civil cases decrees 
were awarded to the Government enjoin- 
ing the practices complained of as in 
restraint of trade, two cases were decided 


in favor of the Gov@ment by the United | 
States Supreme Court, two were decided | 


adversely to the Government, one case 
was dismissed without prejudice and one 
case was closed on a decree pro confesso. 
In two of the six criminal cases disposed 
of, convictions resulted in jail sentences 
and fines. 

This Division of the Department also 
has charge of litigation brought for the 


enforcement of the Interstate Commerce 


Act and related statutes, and orders 


given by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission. In connection with this branch 
of litigation 17 criminal suits were insti- 
tuted during the year for violation of 


the Interstate Commerce Act and related | 


acts. These suits included charges of 
granting, soliciting and receiving conces- 
sions and rebates with respect to the 
transportation of property in 
commerce, false billing of shipments, un- 
lawful use of passes, filing of false claims, 
issuing false bills of lading, falsification 
of records kept by carriers, and failure 
of carriers to observe published tariffs. 


Criminal Cases 

Twenty criminal cases were concluded 
and a total in fines of $53,900 and impris- 
onment terms aggregating 12 years were 
imposed. Three civil suits were insti- 
tuted, one to prevent a common carrier 
by railroad from issuing securities with- 
out first obtaining authority from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, as re- 
quired by statute, another to recover 
money paid to a railroad company by the 
Government in excess of the amount 
guaranteed by the provisions of the Act 
of 1920; the third case was to recover 


money paid under the same section of the | 


Transportation Act through mistake to a 
carrier to which the guaranty provision 
did not apply. 

Four civil suits were instituted in one 
of which $1,500 was recovered for refusal 
ef a steamship company to submit certain 
records to inspection by special agents of 
the Commission. 


French Law Provides 


Holiday for Workers 


Code Requires Eight Days First 
Year, 15 Afterward 


Annual holidays with pay for all work- 
ers in France recently made compulsory 
by law affords a sharp contrast to the 
voluntary arrangement between employers 
and employes in the United States, Mary 
Anderson, Director of the Women's Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, stated orally 
Sept. 24. 

The French law provides for 8 days after 
the first year of service and 15 annually 
thereafter, it was explained. 

In the United States, trade unions fre- 
quently enter agreements with firms and 
stipulate the length of the holiday and 
the compensation, Miss Anderson added. 
The following additional information on 
the French law was supplied. 

The annual holiday must be uninter- 
rupted. The daily allowance shall be 
equal to the normal wage estimated on 
the average of the previous six months. 

The time when the holiday shall take 
place may vary but in the event of a dis- 
agreement, the justice of the peace shall 
act as arbitrator. 

Any absence from employment on ac- 
count of sickness, maternity, and similar 


causes shall not affect the holiday. How-| 


ever, if the employe is absent more than 
one month, the holiday may be postponed, 

Since the holiday is compulsory and 
the employe is paid, he cannot be employed 
elsewhere. If he does he will be prose- 
cuted. 


Connecticut Rates 
For Power Tabulated 


Commission Compilation Cov- 
ers Cost for Residences 


Hartrorp, Conn., Sept. 24. 

The Public Utilities Commission has is- 
sued a tabulation o{ residential electric 
rates for all towns in the State, and is 
preparing a similar report on commercial 
and power rates, according to a statement 
issued by the Commission. 

The studies are being made in accard- 
ance with a recommendation made to the 
1931 Legislature by Governor Wilbur L. 
Cross in his inaugural address, in which 
he urged that steps be taken to make 


interstate | 





| » Antrtrist Cases - Laval Expected 


To Visit in October 


America Anxious to Have Pre- 
mier Call on President, 
Says Mr. Stimson 


The United States is very anxious to 


have Premier Laval of Francie visit- Pres- ' 


ident Hoover, according to an oral state- 
ment by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, Sept. 24. 

Secretary Stimson, speaking in reply to 
inquiries, stated orally that the United 
| States already had issued Premier Laval 
jan informal invitation to visit this coun- 
| try and that the matter would be discussed 
at the French cabinet on Sept. 25. If 
the cabinet decides that it can release 
| Premier Laval for the trip, the Depart- 
ment then will send him a formal invi- 
tation, Secretary Stimson stated. 


Secretary Stimson stated that he con- 
sidered the proposed visit a very impor- 
tant opportunity for Premier Laval to 
{come and meet President Hoover, and that 
if the visit took place it probably would 
be at the end of next month. 


The scope of questions which might be 
discussed between Premier Laval and 
| President Hoover is unlimited, Secretary 
Stimson stated in reply to inquiries. 


Beet Crop to Provide 
Jobs for 87,000 Men, 
Mr. Croxton Is Told 


Farmers to Receive 40 to 60 
| Millions; Migrant Labor 
| Warned Not to Invade 
Beet-growing Districts 


| 


| 
| 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
residents of the communities in which the 
factories are located. 

Farmers in beet sugar States will be 
paid from $40,000,000 to $60,000,000 for 
sugar beets, which, in turn, will be largely 
redistributed in the communities in which 
| they live. 


Association’s Message 


The text of the letter from the Beet 
Sugar Association follows: 

“Dear Mr. Croxton: 

“Like many others, the beet sugar in- 
dustry is suffering from depressed prices. 
Nevertheless, as a contrast to the general 
conditions of unemployment our position 
is perhaps worthy of your organization's 
attention. 

“Within a month approximately 87,000 
men will be put to work to produce the 
million tons of sugar which this year 
will represent the output of the industry. 
| Farmers in beet sugar States. will be paid 
between $40,000,000 and ~$60,000,000 for 
sugar beets, and that money, of course, 
will be largely redistributed in the com- 
munities in which they live. 

“It is important, however, to emphasize 
that there is no shortage of labor in the 
beet districts and that any migration of 
workers would be disastrous to an em- 
ployment program which is now seeking 
to establish an equilibrium. In assem- 
bling their forces the beet sugar compa- 
nies have made a point of giving employ- 
ment to the permanent residents, of the 
communities in which the factories are 
\located. They feel that their chief duty, 
as the President has suggested, is to cafe 
for the situation nearest at hand. 


Quality of Workers 


“Although the number of men who will 
be employed to harvest the beets and 
make the sugar is not unusually large, 
yet the quality of the workers is different 
from that of years past. The depression 
in our western States has not only ad- 
versely affected farmers, but the small 
businessmen and tradesmen as well. For 
some of them it is necessary to obtain 
other sources of income and employment 
in the production of beet sugar answers 
many pressing needs. 

“Already the promise of this widespread 
employment has had a wholesome effect. 
Business is improving and there is less 
worry over conditions which may prevail 
| during the Winter months—in short, the 
campaign is having a vitalizing influence 
which extends from local beet sugar dis- 
sete through the entire economic struc- 
ure. 

“For various reasons (chiefly that some 
;companies operate in more than one 
State), it is impossible to compute the 
number of men who will be put to work 
in each State. Sixty-six thousand men 
will be needed in the actual harvesting 
of the crop, 4,200 at beet dumps and re- 
ceiving stations, 450 on railroads, 3,000 
in lime quarries and coal mines and 13,500 
in the factories. In a large’ measure these 
figures represent new jobs since only skel- 
eton organizations are maintained in the 
| Off-season. The work will start Oct. 1 
}and extend through the Fall and Winter 
months. 

“In one State, as an instance, beets 
| will be harvesteu from 229,000 acres. An 
|estimate of 13 tons of beets to the acre 
|appears to be conservative—or 2,977,000 
tons from this State’s sugar bowl. 
four States a beet sugar harvest of 3,566,- 
300 tons from 282,500 acres is confidently 
expected. One company alone will pay 
the farmers of these four States $19,- 
844,000 for their sugar beets this year. 


From | 
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More than half the wholesale business of the United States is concentrated in 11 counties within its continental borders, with New York State leading in 
sales, according to the Department of Commerce, in a statement made pub lic Sept. 22, and appearing in the issue of The United States Daily of Sept. 23, 
giving data assembled by the Bureau of the Census in a census of distribution in 1929. The map, prepared by the Department of Commerce, shows the 


Testing of ‘Akron’ 


localities in which the wholesale tr 


Wage Reductions Criticized in A ppeal : 


ade of the Nation is concentrated. 


| 


( 


oordination Urged 


Termed Successful For Special Session on Unemployment . Ty Revenue Systems 





More Than 90 Hours of 


Flight Necessary Before 


Craft Will Be Accepted 


The first flight of the world’s largest 
airship, the dirigible “Akron,” was suc- 


cessfully completed Sept. 23, the Navy De- | 


partment was advised Sept. 24 by Rear 
Admiral George C. Day, president of the 
Navy Board of Inspection and Survey, 
which is in charge of the testing of the 
ship, it was announced orally at the De- 
partment. 

Thé following additional 
was made available: 

More than 90 hours of trial flight will 
be necessary before the “Akron” will be 
accepted by the Department. The dirigi- 


information 


ble was up nearly four hours on its initial | 


journey, and carried 113 persons. Lieut. 


| Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl was in com- | 


mand. A survivor of the “Shenandoah” 
disaster about six years ago, he formerly 
was in charge of the “Los Angeles.” 

The Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
{Francis Adams, David S. Ingalls, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Aeronautics, and Rear 
| Admiral William A. Moffett, head of the 
| Department’s Bureau of Aeronautics, were 
| on board. 


| “This year, also, the industry will de- 
|part from its usual practice to lend a 
helping hand to the South. In other 
| years the entire sugar crop has peen 
|packed in bags made of burlap imported, 
|from India, but for the 1931-32 output 


| 10,000,000 cotton sacks will be used, each | 


sack weighing about 12 ounces. Of course, 
ithe benefits of this new business for the 
|South from the West are obvious.” 


Mr. Croxton’s Reply 


Mr. Croxton’s reply follows: 

“Dear Sirs: Your letter of Sept. 17 was 
l/yead with keen interest. The employ- 
|ment of so large a number of persons in 
| the beet sugar States during the Fall 
and Winter will be of very great benefit. 
| “The President’s Organization on Un- 
‘employment Relief agrees with you that 
iit is of the utmost importance to warn 


there is no scarcity of labor in the beet 
sugar areas and that employment is to 
|be given only to local residents. It would 
be most unfortunate if large numbers of 
|persons from other States should migrate 
linto the beet sugar producing country 
only to be disappointed, thereby adding 
| te their own hardships and to the bur- 
}dens of communities in those States. 
“The decision of the beet sugar indus- 
try to use 10,000,000 cotton sacks for 
| packing this year’s beet sugar output in- 
stead of burlap will be most welcome 
news to the cotton growers of our South- 
ern States.” 
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‘Reductions Aggravate Economic Situation, Two Southern New York Budget Director 


, to unnatural causes that can be controlled 
by Congress. 

We, therefore, respectfully request that 
Congress be immediately convened in ex- 
traordinar, session, and that a Construc- 
| tive program be submitted that will pro- 
| vide temporary and permanent relief; that 

we devise ways and means of forever pre- 
venting a recurrence of the ridiculous 
|spectacle of widespread unemployment, 
| want, and suffering in a land of plenty. 


| We submit that such a program, in order} 


| to be adequate and effective, must include 
| the following: 

(1) An appropriation of sufficient money 
|to immediately inaugurate a great con- 
struction and improvement program in 
|every part of the Nation, to provide for 
|immediate employment for our people. 
| To insure this employment, we suggest 
that provision be made on all public high- 
| ways for the work to be done by man 
| power and that labor-saving devices and 
| machines be dispensed with so far as pos- 
sible. The same aid should be given farm 
to market or post roads as is given to 
State highways. This provision will im- 
|mediately give employment to all. Such a 
| program will not only give employment 
now but will insure needed improvements 
| and construction. 


Declare Federal Aid 
For Waterways Inadequate 


This building program would consist of 
Federal buildings, waterways, improve- 
;ment, and flood control work. Many of 
our waterways and deep water projects 
are receiving inadequate aid from the 
Government. For example, the Sabine- 
Neches waterways of Southeast Texas, 
over which one-fifth of the tonnage of 
the Nation moves, and which urgently 
need deepening, widening, and many other 
necessary improvements. 

We urge prevention of flood damage on 
the Mississippi and tributaries, by im- 
pounding the waters in reservoirs. This 
work in addition to assisting in controlling 
the floods, will relieve droughts, furnish 
needed food, and give jobs to thousands 
of worthy citizens. In Oklahoma, surveys 
have been made and sites located for reser- 
voirs. 

We cite these instances because they are 
familiar to us. They illustrate the great 
need throughout the Nation for.public im- 
provements that would, from a business 
standpoint, amply justify the expenditure, 
provide employment, and restore normal 
conditions. Such a program, to be effec- 
tual, must be inaugurated at once, and 





postponed until 
campaign. 

Most of the States of the Nation, and 
especially Texas 4nd Oklahoma, are ready 
to cooperate, and with conferences with 
industrial concerns and business enter- 
| prises throughout the Nation, private co- 
| operation can be secured, and the hours 
and days of work shortened to offset the 
displacement of man power by the labor- 
saving devices, so that every man in the 
United States desiring work can be imme- 
diately given a job, and within 90 days 
the economic depression will be lifted and 
the Nation restored to prosperity. 


the next presidential 





|\Campaign to Use 


‘More Cotton Urged 


(2) That the Government use cotton 
paper, cloth, and twine, exclusive of all 
other kinds and that a national program 
be inaugurated by the President and the 
| Department of Agriculture, enlisting the 
support of the American people in an ef- 
fort to use more cotton clothing and cot- 
ton goods. This will create a great de- 
| mand for cotton and double the price. 

(3) Prevent the Department of Agricul- 
ture in making crop estimates, from in- 
| cluding “bollies” in the estimates. The 
| enactment of laws to prevent interstate 
| Shipments of “bollie” cotton. This will do 
| much to stimulate the price. 

(4) That a moratorium for one year be 
granted on mortgage foreclosures 
| homesteads and, if necessary to make this 
effective, that Congress enact such laws 
| with reference to Federal loans and that 
| the several States be urged to enact simi- 
lar laws on State foreclosures. 
| Five-year Prohibition 
\Of Immigration Asked 

(5) All immigration fram every country 
should be prohibited for a period of five 
|years to enable us to absorb the labor 
surplus. We should enact at once ade- 
| quate deportation laws that will enable 


us to immediately deport the several mil- 
lion foreigners illegally in our country, and 


carried on with vigor and energy, and not | 


on | 


Representatives-elect Tell Mr. Hoover 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


those who are legally here, but have com- 
mitted a criminal offense. 

(6) We urge the enactment of necessary 
laws to prevent gambling and wild specu- 
} lation on the Stock Exchange. One of the 
‘contributing causes of “our present eco- 
nomic crisis was the inflation of stocks 
and securities beyond all reasonable pro- 
|portions, that unscrupulous promoters | 
might make untold millions at the ex- 
pense of the unsuspecting public. 

(7) The regulation of our banking sys- 
tem in order to restrain the individual 
|greed in the management of our banks, 
our railways, and large industrial cor- 
|porations. It is difficult to believe that 
any country as rich as ours and in the 
|midst of plenty would be embarrassed as, 
| we are and faced with distress‘and unem- 
| ployment, if we had a well balanced bank- 
ing system. Take that control out of the 
hands of a few men. | 


Declare Basis Provided 


For Immediate Action 


| The submission of these questions, along | 


with other matters that your judgment 
may dictate, will enable Congress imme- 
diately to provide for temporary and per- 
|manent relief, and will prevent untold 
suffering and privation this Winter, save 
| billions of dollars in loss of wages and 
learnings, and accelerate the return of 
normal conditions. The Legislatures of 
different States are meeting in special 
session, but they find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to adequately deal with the 
situation that is national in cause and ef- 
| fect. 

In conclusion, we wish to assure you 
| that our only motive in submitting this 
| eames is to cooperate with you in this 
distressing time, in restoring confidence 
/in our Nation and bringing immediate 
{relief to the millions of our fellow citi- 
|zens who find themselves unemployed, 
| their resources exhausted, and their future 
darkened. These questions can be han- 
dled before the hardships of Winter begin 
| by a special session of Congress now. 


Outlook Is Brighter 
| For Poultry Industry 











Price of Eggs on Increase, Fed- 
eral Specialist Points Out 


“With the price of corn and wheat lower 
than it has been for several years and the | 
price of eggs on the increase, the outlook 
for the poultry industry appears brighter, 
in the opinion of Dr. M. A. Jull, poultry 
specialist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Another point in favor of the poultry-| 
man is that heavy culling of farm flocks 
during the past Spring has reduced the 
number of laying hens by about 20,000,000. 
| Ordinarily these hens would not he culled 
out until the Fall, but last Spring farmers | 
were interested more than usual in sav-} 
ing feed bills. 

Still another factor which makes the 
future look brighter for the poultry in- 
dustry this Fall and Winter is the fact 
that there were fewer chicks hatched last 
Spring than usual. This is particularly 
true of early hatched chicks, so that the 
early Fall production of egg§ will likely 
fall short of last year’s supply, with prob- 
able increases in prices. 

Dr. Jull believes the immediate future 
of the poultry industry to be fairly good, 
particularly for those who produce eggs 
and high-quality poultry for market, for 
hatcherymen who produce high-quality 
chicks, and for farmers and commercial 
| poultrymen who give their flocks the best 
management and who prgctice efficient 
culling.—Issued by the epartment of | 
Agriculture. | 





President Is Heartened 
By Support of Legion 





President Hoover, it was stated orally 
on his behalf at the White House on Sept. 
24, was greatly hearvened by the support 
given him earlier in the day by the Amer- 
ican Legion convention at Detroit, in de- 
ciding to take no action looking to pay- 
ment in full of veterans’ adjusted com- 
pensation certificates. 

The President made an address before 
the American Legion in Detroit Sept. 21 
in which he urged the veterans to with- 
hold all demands upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the present emergency. 
| (The full text of the address was printed | 
in the issue of Sept. 22.) 


| sociation 


Outlines Plan to Relieve. 


Tax Burden on Realty 


Lake Georce, N. Y., Sept. 24—The co- 


; Ordination of the Federal and the State 


revenue systems, with a reciprocal action 
between the Federal and State govern- 
ments in reference to personal and cor- 


| poration income taxes and the advisability 


of a Federal sales tax on all or a limited 
number of commodities were suggested 
by Mark Graves, Director of the New 
York State Budget, as some of the essen- 
tials of a nation-wide program to relieve 


,the disproportional tax burden on realty 


in a talk before the New York Stdte As- 
of Real Estate Boards, 
Sept. 24. 

“While we may nibble at the problem of 
relieving real astate.” Director Graves said, 
“by imposing slightly higher taxes on the 
motorist, the recipients of personal in- 


comes, the corporations, perhaps, and by | 
facing sales taxation, I believe we should | 
attack the problem in a broad, compre-' 


hensive way, appreciating and realizing 
that these United States constitute a single 
economic unit and that we can no longer 
proceed on the theory that the revenue 
systems of the 48 States are of no concern 
to the Federal Government, and that the 
revenue means of the local units of gov- 
ernment are of no concern to either the 
Federal or State governments. We must 
view the cost of government in the aggre- 
gate and taxes in the aggregate, and make 
the revenue systems of.the Federal, State 
and local government articulate as a single 
system.” 


| 


Abroad Are Said 
To Be Declining 


Number of Cars on Hand Re- 
duced to ‘Normal,’ Ac- 
cording to Department of 
Commerce 


The “heavy supply” of unsold automo- 
biles, of both American and European 
makes, at the beginning of this year has 
now decreased to “normal” in most of for- 
eign importing markets, the Automobile 
Division of the Department of Commerce 
stated Sept. 24. The statement, made pub- 
lic by the Department, follows in full 
text: 

A definite improvement in the condition 
of stocks of automobiles abroad is re- 
vealed in a survey by the Automotive Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. During 
the six months ended June 30, 1931, there 


| was a gradual diminution of stocks of the 


important oversea automotive markets 
and, at the end of that period, the num- 
ber of countries in which stocks were re- 
ported as normal was much larger than 
at the beginning of the year—when for- 
eign markets generally were carrying .a 
heavy supply of unsold automobiles. 


Conservative Imports Expected 
Trade observers point out, however, thats 


on | 


this fact should not be interpreted as sug- 
gesting that the decrease in stocks abroad 
will necessarily cause an early increase 
in orders for imports. Any resumption 
of ordering will depend upon the rapidity 
of improvement of general economic condi- 
tions in each foreign market. In many 
countries, the present volume of unsold 
automobiles would be considered low under 
ordinary conditions but is now regarded as 
adequate in view of lowered purchasing 
power. 

Until definite signs of increased buying 
activity appear foreign dealers will un- 
doubtedly continue to follow the practice 
of conservative importing which has helped 
{to cause the present more satisfactory in- 
| ventory condition. On the other hand, the 
diminution of stocks of new automobiles 
|does indicate emphatically two important 
| facts: First, that dealers in many foreign 
{countries have been relieved of part of 
the heavy burden of inventories which 
| added to fheir difficulties at the beginning 
|}of 1931; and secondly, that the gradual 
absorption of stocks in importing countries 
will mean a direct and immediate stimu- 
{lus to importing when the public demand 
for automobiles in those countries im- 
proves. 


Replacement Orders Seen 


The partial cessation of automobile buy-® 


|ing during the depression has caused 
wear and tear upon cars and trucks al; 
ready in operation there. Eventually thos 
vehicles will have to be replaced. When 
those replacement orders are given it is 
reasonable to expect, in view of the re- 
duced stocks of new vehicles, that they 
will be quickly translated into benefits to 
the automobile industry in the United 
States and other exporting nafions. 

At the beginning of 1931, stocks of 
American low-priced cars were reported as 
high in 14 foreign countries and normal 
(adequate for present demand) in 9; at 
the of June stocks were high in only 8 
countries; normal in 23. In the medium- 
priced class, stocks were high in 13 and 
normal in 9 markets in January; in June 
| they were high in 7 and normal in 18. 
Stocks of American high-priced cars were 
high in 8 countries, normal in 7 at the 
start of the year; high in 4 and normal 
in 13 at the end of the first semester. 
Used cars of American origin were high 
in 20 and normal in 5 markets in Janu- 
|ary; high in 16 and normal in 10 in June, 


Decreases General 


Little change was recorded in reports of 
stocks of American heavy trucks through- 
out the world during the six months when 
approximately 15 countries had low stocks 
on these trucks, 6 high stocks, and 11 
normal supplies. A considerable reduction 
in stocks of American light-capacity 
trucks occurred during the period, how4 
ever: 

In general, the stock ‘position of Euro- 
pean cars in the importing markets con- 
sidered in this survey followed the trend 
of stocks of vehicles of American origin. 
As a result, a general decrease in stocks 
of imported automobiles of all origins 
in the countries surveyed is indicated. 
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Mr. Hyde to Study | 


Effect on Farms 


Of Beer Industry 


Secretary Will Seek to De-| 
termine Economic Facts, 
In Regard to Legalizing 
Beverage | 


[Continued from Page 1.) | 
tion and not a pledge for ratification of a 
repealing amendment. 


Action of the American Legion, at a 
national convention at Detroit on Sept. 
24, in voting 1,008 to 394 in favor of 
resubmission of prohibition to the States | 
brought out other comments of Senators. | 

Senator Bulkley expressed the opinion 
that it is hardly likely that the present 
72nd Congress will do anything with re- 
spect to the prohibition law, “even the 
legalization of beer,” he said. “Sentiment 
is increasing in favor of some action re- 
garding the prohibition amendment. The} 
demands are growing for legislation both} 
with respect to beer and on the whole 
subject of prohibition.” 


He said Congress should resubmit the 
whole prohibition question to the States, 
with the provision in the resolution of 
resubmission that the States should act by 
State conventions and not by State Leg- 
islatures. Members of a political party, 
he said, could be required by their party 
to pledge themselves to vote for resub- 
mission of the question to the people of 
the States. 

Party Policy 

Such action, Senator Bulkley said. 
should be a matter of party policy to let 
the people pass on the subject. It would 
require a two-thirds vote in Congress and 
a three-fourths vote of the States, in or- 
der to ratify any amendment to repeal the 
prohibition amendment now part of the | 
Federal Constitution, he said, and it| 
would be in the power of a dozen States | 
to defeat the rengal. He expressed belief, | 
however, that a repealing amendment 
would be ratified by the required number 
of States. The pledge he would propose, 
he said, for candidates for Congress | 
would be to support resubmission, without | 
any pledge to support ratification. “I am 
urging this resubmission idea and I feel 
that as it is not a proposal for pledging 
ratification but to consider a repealing 
amendment the so-called drys can vote 
for it,” he said. 


“I believe the Federal Government 
should be taken out of the prohibition 
picture, as that subject is not a Federal 
but a State subject, and of prohibition 
the Federal Government is superimposed 
over the States. It is not a question now 
of driving out invested capital, as it was 
when the present prohibition amendment 
was written into the Constitution. I would 
repeal the 18th Amendment and let the 
States do as they please. Ohio, for in- 
stance, has a State prohibition law and it 
would not be affected by repeal of the 18th 
Amendment. 

“The repealing amendment could be a 
straight-out repeal without anything added 
to it but there would be no objection to 
tacking on to it some other provision that 
might be practical, such as, for instance, 
the Webb-Kenyon law, which has been 
upheld as constitutional. I do not think 
it would be necessary to tack that law on 
to the amendment but I would not object 
to it if preferred by others,” Mr. Bulkley 
concluded. 

Senator Frazier expressed the opinion, 
however, that prohibition is not an issue 
related to the question of farm relief and 
that there will be no prohibition legislation 
in the present Congress. Although not 
favoring a change himself, he said, it 
would nevertheless be all right if the 
people want a referendum on the question 
of prohibition modification. 

Senator Walsh, as well as Senator) 
Frazier, however, indicated that modifi-| 
cation or repeal of the Volstead law can- |} 
not be regarded as farm reliet expediency. 

In remarking further on the question 
of prohibition, Senator Walsh said that 
a question regarding validity of beer leg- 
islation hypothetically might come up in 
the courts on the question of validity of | 
contracts covering sales of intoxicating 
liquor of a certain percentage of alcohol 
for beverage purposes; that a contract 
might be made for such sale and the pur- 
chaser might refuse to pay on the ground 
that the sale is void because invalid under 
the Federal Constitution. 

If the percentage of alcohol in beer 
is fixed by legislation so high as to in- 
clude liquor that is in fact intoxicating, 
whether it be 3%2 per cent, 30 per cent or 
any percentage whatever that may be 
declared intoxicating, that would be nul- 
lification of the Prohibition Amendment 
of the Constitution, he explained. 

Senator Walsh pointed out that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
held that a statute of a State which 
penalizes the so-called yellow-dog contracts 
is unconstitutional and that now comes 
up the question whether a State law is 


invalid that merely declares such con- 
tracts illegal but without any penalizing 
provisions. 


“Notwithstanding the repeal of the Vol- 
stead Law, if it should be repealed, the 
sale of intoxicating liquors would still be 
illegal though not criminal, because of 
the continuing effect of the Prohibition 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution,” 
he said. “There are many contracts that 
are illegal and are forbidden by law but 
which have no penalty for their violation. 
Those in Congress who vote to authorize 
the sale of 3 per cent beer, for instance, 
and who believe it to be an intoxicating 
beverage, would be violating their oaths 
of office to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. On the other hand, those | 
who vote to authorize it, on the belief | 
that it is not intoxicating, would not be| 
violating their oaths of office.” 

Some members of Congress will want 
to present the matter of modification or 
repeal during the present Congress and 
it is bound to be a subject of agitation | 
in Congress, Senator Walsh said. It is 
not seriously contemplated, of course, he 
added, that saloons are ever coming back 
He said there are so many others in pub- 
lic life who are giving their attention to 
prohibition questions that he is content 
to leave statements to them and to con- 
sider other matters 


Agitation Over Beer 
Criticized by Director 


Mr. Woodcock Says Enforce- 
ment Hindered by Discussion 


Anything tending to keep the private 
violator of the prohbiition laws from 
obeying the law makes the work of the 
Bureau of Prohibition more difficult, Amos 
W. W. Woodcock, Director of Prohibition, 
stated orally Sept. 24. 

Mr. Woodcock made this statement 
after his attention had been called to a 
statement quoting him as saying that the 
recent agitation ever 3 per cent beer is 
a hindrance to enforcement work. The 
Director said that that statement was not 
the proper inference to have been drawn 
from the answers he had made to ques- 
tions during the interview from which 
the statement resulted. 

“I have nothing to say relative to the 


MANEUVERS OF CAVALRY AT FORT MYER, VA. 








ss Third Cavalry, United States 
Army, With a record dating back to 
1846, when as the Mounted Riflemen, 
it led the American €orces into Mexico 
City in the Mexican War, has left the 
Army post at Fort Myer, Va., where it is 
stationed, for a 10 days’ tour of Virginia 
. 


New Information on 





About 300 officers and men, including 
regimental band, will stop at various 
towns where cavalry maneuvers with 


exhibition riding will be staged, with 
polo games and band concerts filling 
in the program. There will be a musi- 
cal ride by Troop E, tandem and rough 


Prehistoric Mounds 


Lost as Steam Shovel Destroys Relics 


Indian Structure Leveled by Road Workers Contained Rare 
Specimens, Says Smithsonian Scientist 
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clays for miles to build the temple. There 
is a very bright blue pigment in some of 
the clay, also unique to clays of that area, 
which. may have been used as a coloring 
material. Pieces of pottery found at 
other sites have been tinted a brilliant 
blue with this sort of clay, or some sub- 
stance derived from it. 


Mund Built of Clay 


Foreign to Area 


The mound covered 
long by 160 feet wide. In all probability 
it was at one time 65 or 70 feet high, 
judging from accounts of persons who saw 


an area 250 feet 


it 100 or more years ago. Before the 
steam shovels started to work, it was 
about 45 feet high. Mr. Walker believes 


it was a flat-topped pyramid, having a 
single flat terrace on the approach side. 
The origin of the mound can only be 
surmised. Possibly it developed through 
an evolutionary process of several stages: 
First, a chief’s home or elaborate temple 
built on level ground; second, intentional 
or unintentional destruction of the struc- 
ture; third, an accumulation of earth cov- 
ering it all after 100 or more years; 
fourth, a fort used as a site for heavy 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Sept. 24, 1931 











11 a. m—Dr. James L. McConaughy, 
of Middletown, Conn., president of Wes- 
leyan University, called to invite the 
President to attena the 100th anniver- 
sary celebration of the founding of the 
University to be held at Middletown 
Oct. 10 to 12. 

11:15 a. m.—Representatives-elect 
Swank (Dem.), of Norman, Okla., and 
Dies (Dem.), of Texas, called to urge 
the calling of a special session of Con- 
gress to adopt an unemployment relief 
program and to discuss wage reduction 
practices. 

11:30 a. m.—The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to discuss 
Department matters with the Presi- 
ident. 

11:45 a. m.—Judge Irvine L. Lenroot 
of the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals called to pay his 
respects tothe President. 

12 noon.—William S. Bennett, general 
counsel and a director of the Conti- 
nental Coal Company, of Fairmount, W. 
Va., and general counsel and_ vice 
president of the Edward S. Hines lum- 
ber interests of Chicago, called to dis- 
cuss with the President plans for the 
stabilization of the bituminous coal in- 
dustry of Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania and of the lum- 
ber industry in the West. 


12:15 p. m.—Stuart W. Cramer, cot- 
ton manufacturer of Charlotte, N. C., 
called to pay his respects to the Pres- 
ident. 

12:20 p. m.—Col. Allen M. Pope and 
C. T. Williams called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 


12:30 p. m.—Senator Swanson (Dem.), 
of Virginia, and Representative Bland 
(Dem.), of Newport News, Va., called to 
extend a formal invitation to the Presi- 
dent to attend the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration of the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis to George Washington at York- 
town, Va. 

12:45 p. m.—Ronald Ian Campbell, 
Counselor of the British Embassy, ca%led 
with a committee from Reading. Pa., 
to present to the President Maj. Fred- 
erick C. Sainsbury, Mayor of Reading, 
England, who has been on a visit of 
good will in the United States. 


4 p. m—James C. Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to dis- 
cuss budget matters with the Pre#ident. 

5:30 p. m.—The President at the 
White House received the delegates at- 
tending the convention of the Polish 
Women's Alliance of America 


beer question,” Mr. Woodcock stated, “and 
I do not desire to become involved in the 
controversy.” 

“Our activities here are against the 
commercial violators, but it is obvious 
that the commercial violators would not 
exist if the private violators did not 


afford them a market for their products. | 


“Anything tending to keep the private 


violator from obeying the prohibition 
laws makes our work that muck more 
difficult. 


“Any agitation for a change in the law 
will probably tend to prevent the private 
violator from settling down to obeying 
the law as it exists at present. If every- 
body would stop using liquor, it is ob- 
vious that there would be no violators 
to prosecute. 

“Anything which encourages the private 
violator to disobey the law naturally tends 
to make our job more difficult.” 


|guns during the Civil War; and finally 
a hill upon which part of the town of 
Jonesville was erected. 

There is no way to tell absolutely how 
it originated, but it probably was through 
some procedure of this sort. If it could 
have been carefully excavated by trained 
| scientists, its origin might have been de- 
| termined with absolute accuracy, but it 
is too late to know now. 

A loss also attributed to workmen noi 
realizing the scientific importance of relics 
uncovered, occurred at Natchitoches, La., 
site of a United States fish hatchery now 
under construction. Here several burials 
were uncovered when the ground was be- 
ing cleared. For the most part, they were 
destroyed before Mr. Walker could get 
to the scene, but several interesting finds 
were made. 


The skeleton of a flat-headed Indian | 


was discovered unharmed in one burial. 
The skull had evidently been chaped by 
}an artfficial method. It is supposed that 
| flat boards were tightly tied to the front 
of the forehead, slanting backward from 
| the eye-brows; and to the back of the 
head. These had evidently been applied 
| when the Indian was a very young child. 
As the frontal and occipital bones grew, 
they were shaped in this way. Probably 
it was done from a purely aesthetic stand- 
point, for beauty's sake. 


Artificially Shaped Skull 


Found in Region 

An artificially shaped skull has never 
before been found in this region, where 
the Caddo tribes once lived. This char- 
acteristic of beauty is attributed only to 
some eastern tribes and to the Flatheads 
of the Northwest coast. It is possible that 
the skeleton found might have been that 
of a transient, or a member of an eastern 
tribe captured and held prisoner by the 
Caddos. However it came to be there, it 
iS a unique Giscovery, study of which may 
lead to new theories. ; 
| Besides this skeleton, some pottery was 
found unbroken. It was rather heavily 
| Shell-tempered ware, ornamented in scroil 
figures. Some was black and shiny, with 
curving figures inscribed. Similar pottery 
was described by De Soto, who said he 
saw Indians make their clay vessels black 
and shiny by dipping them in bear's 
grease, Whether or not this is the same 
pottery may not be determined. At least 
it is similar to it. 

Several specimens of bowls. small-necked 
vessels, and cups were found. Fragments 
of other sorts of pottery were discovered 
but had been so broken that it was im- 
possible to tell what they were originally, 

The Bureau of American Ethnology 
urges that highway builders, construction 
workers, and other men and organizations 
engaged in excavation activities discover- 
ing any such burials, mounds, or anything 
else of scientific interest, report at once 
to them or one of their representatives. 
Mad one. many sites important to 
‘ mig e properly ye. 
i> tected tee properly investigated 


Treasury Loans Urged 
In Lieu of Tax Increase 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
with economically, in the way of reducing 
costs of production.” 

He said the reduction may have the 
effect of stimulating business activity. “I 
am not advocating wage reductions at all.” 
he said, “but it has frequently happened 
in the past that wage reductions have 
been followed by business improvement.” 

He said farmers in his State are holding 
a series of meeting regarding agricultural 
needs. At two representative meetings 
already held at which he asked for suc- 
gestions of what they wanted, he said 
the farmers expressed definite opposition 


to the Federal Farm Board and its stabiliz- | 


ing Operations and wanted the Board to 
“get back home.” He said they were not 
inclined to favor either an export deben- 
ture or an equalization fee. 

Representative Collier remarked fur- 
ther, however, that if it is necessary to in- 
crease taxes he favored accomplishing this 
by increasing the rate in the higher 
brackets of the income tax law. He said 
he is against broadening the base of the 
income tax by lowering the exemptions 
and also is opposed to imposition of a 
general sales tax, which, he said, would 
place the burden on consumers. 


Reduction of State Wages 
Asked at Texas Session 


AusTIN, Tex., Sept. 24. 
Bills proposing reductions of 10 per cent 
| in all State salaries amounting to $1,600 or 
more have been introduced in the House 
and Senate, following submission of the 
subject by Governor Sterling for considera- 
tion at the special session of the Legisla- 
ture now in progress. 
A resolution is pending in the Senate 
proposing to require the State Highway 
Department to dispense with the use of 


machinery so far as possible, as a means| 


of increasing employment. 








} lation requiring 


| vessels. 


services. 
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riding by Troop F, and a gymnastic | 
ride of the machine gun troop. A co- 
opertaive mission between the regiment 
and two planes of the Air Service is 
scheduled. A cavalry charge in maneu- 
vers at Fort Myer, such as will be ex- 
hibited on the tour, is shown. 


[ngineering Limits 
Found to Complicate 
Regulation of Radio 


Control of Broadcasting Is | 
Only Part of Federal Task, | 


Department of Commerce | 





. * . 
Says in Bulletin 
See | 

Engineering limitations of the medium 
of radio transmission, “the ether,” com-| 


bined with expansion in radio broadcast- 
ing and transmitting stations, have pre- 
sented a problem of “considerable magni- | 
tude,” the Department of Commerce de- 
clares in a bulletin on radio activities, 
just issued. | 

Regulation of radio communication is 
not a problem confined to stations lo-| 
cated within the Nation's boundaries, the 
Department points out, and difficulties 
experienced in the broadcast field are fre- | 
quently encountered in other phases of 
radio activity. 

Regulation Traced 


Tracing the development of Federal 
regulation of radio legislation, the bulle- 
tin describes work of the radio division 
of the Department in the field of marine 
radio, aviation radio, communication, fre- 
quency testing, and research. 

Further information contained in the 
bulletin follows: 

Safety of life and property at sea is 
advanced by the radio division through 
its work in the field of marine radio, 
which consists of enforcing Federal lcgis- 
the use of radio equip- 
ocean-going and Great Lakes 
Inspectors of the Department} 
during the fiscal year 1931 made 11,433} 
examinations of vessels subject to the 
Radio Act of 1910. These 11,000 inspections 
were in addition to 1,355 other examina- 
tions required by legislation enacted in 
1927 covering licensing of stations on ship- 
board and on land. 


Special Technique Sought 


Operations of the 613 radio broadcasting 
stations and more than 25,000 other sta- 
tions engaged in point-to-point, marine, 
aviation, amateur, police, fire, visual broad- 
casting, relay broadcasting, and experi- 
mental stations, together with the engi-! 
neering and natural limitations of the 
ether, present a problem without a paral- | 
lel and have made necessary the develop- 
ment of a special technique to deal with 
the situation. 

Two problems face the radio division in 
the broadcast band, elimination of inter- 
ference through deviation from frequencies 
and avoidance of interference through the 
use of unwarranted power. Thousands of 
scientifie measurements are made monthly 
of the carrier frequencies in the handling 
of the first problem, while frequent inspec- | 
tion and field intensity measuring are re- 
quired to cope with the second. 

The division is continually confronted 
with similar problems in other frequency | 
bands which do not so directly affect the 
major portion of our citizens but which 
must be solved in the interest of orderly | 
communication in the aviation, shipping, 
commercial telephone, and _ telegraph 


ment on 


America Far in Lead 

Establishment of the Department's cen- 
tral frequency monitoring station at Grand 
Island, Neb., resulted from these prob- 
lems, while construction of secondary | 
monitorying stations at various points in 
the several inspection districts and em- 
ployment of field test cars in particular | 
sections also were brought about by these 
responsibilities. The combination of a cen- 
tral frequency measuring station, supple- 
mented by nine secondary standard sta- 
tions, places the United States far in the 
lead of any other nation of the world in 
this field. 

Secondary stations are in operation at 





{ 


Hingham, Mass.; Fort McHenry, Balti- 
more, Md.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, 
La.; San Pedro and Larkspur, Calif.; | 


Portland, Oreg.: Detroit, Mich., and Chi-| 
cago, Ill. Observations and measurements 
of these secondary stations are confined | 


to stations in the same radio inspection 
| districts. 
The existence of numerous low-power | 


transmitters, hundreds of miles from dis- | 
trict headquarters and branch offices, re- | 
quire the use of radio test automobiles to 
suppement the measurement work of the 
monitor stations. Portable field strenzth 
measurement sets also are employed to de- 
termine the amount of power used by vari- 
ous transmitters. 


Bufeau of Standards Work 


Radio work of the Bureau of Standards 
is mainly maintenance and testing of 
Standards, standard frequency transmis- 
sions, research on radio wave phenomena 
and development of radio aids to naviga- 
tion and aeronautics. 

Radio activities of the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice of the Department are divided into 
those pertaining to marine navigation and 
aerial navigation since radio aids for these 
cperations differ in important aspects. Ma- 
rine radio aids have been in regular use 
for a decade and installations are largely 
Standardized but the use of radiobeacons 
and radiocompasses in aerial navigation 
has developed differently from marine 


practice. Limitation of weight, in the air) 
transport field, required development of 
a form of radiobeacon known as the} 


radiorange which emits beams on which 
aircraft fly from point to point. | 


In Survey of 


Copper Industry 


Chairman of Tariff Commis- 


ion Says Inquiry Does Not 
Require Recommendation 


On Levy 


Denial that any bias or prejudice in its 
investigation with regard to copper exists 
in the Tariff Commission wis made Sept. 
24 in a statement by Henry Fletcher, 
chairman of the Commission, concerning 
reports attributed to one of the Commis- 
sion’s investigators. 

The copper investigation being made by 
the Commission is for the purpose of de- 
termining production costs here and 
abroad and “does not require the making 
of any recommendations as to the advis- 





| ability of a tariff on copper,” according to 


the chairman. The statement follows in 


full text: 
Prejudice Denied 

Chairman Fletcher announced today 
that the Commission’s attention had been 
called to statements in the public press 
that one of its investigators, Myron T. 
Walker, assigned to the copper survey now 
in progress, had been making statements 
indicative of personal bias or prejudice. 
thereby causing concern in interested 
areas as to the quality of the investiga- 
tion 

A prompt examination of the facts was 


made by the Commission and Chairman 


Fletcher, making official denal of bias or 
propaganda, declared that statements in 
the press of Arizona and other copper 
producing States to the effect that the in- 
vestigators of the Commission had broad- 
cast the results of the current investiga- 
tion through the Associated Press are en- 
tirely erroneous. The current investiga- 


nnn ener see 


‘De ° President Told of Plan 
| Bias Is Denied | To Stabilize Coal Industry 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


| port back to the Governors or would call 


a general mecting of the operators of the 
States affected to act on their report. 


Mr. Bennett also told the President that 
the lumber men of Wisconsin recently met 
at the call of Governor La Follette of that 
State and as a result drew up a stabiliza- 
tion agreement 
tail production of lumber in that State 
to 28 per cent of the average output for 
the years 1927, 1928 and 1929. 


The President also was informed by Mr. 


Bennett of a new lumber organization in 
the West called the Western Pine Associ- 
ation that controls 80 per cent of the pine 
in the States of New Mexico, Arizona, 
California. Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and Montana. “We are stabilizing that 
species of the lumber industry in the West 
by curtailing output 19 per cent,” he said. 


tion of copper is for the purpose of de- 
termining the cost of production here and 
abroad, and does not require the making 
of any recommendations as to the ad- 
visability of a tariff on copper. 


Interviews Frequent 


No public statement for or against a 
tariff on copper was made either in Pres- 
cott, Ariz.. or elsewhere by any 
sentative of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. Frequent interviews were had 
with persons connected with the copper 
industry to learn any facts of local con- 
ditions. The statistics and movements of 
copper were freely discussed at such in- 
terviews, but the Commission is assured 
that no expression of opinion either favor- 
ing or opposing the imposition of a duty 
was made by Mr. Walker or any other 
investigator 

The Commission is glad of an oppor- 
tunity to make this announcement and 
to advise those interested that its agents 
operate under the strictest requirements 
as to impartiality in learning the existing 
facts. The are likewise ordered to guard 
their findings in the strictest confidence 
solely for the purpose for which the in- 
formation was officially obtained, namely, 
for the advice of the Commission and the 
use of the President and the Congress. 





which he said will cur-! 


repre- | 


School Teachers’ 
Thought Process 
Being Measured 


Scale to Determine Thinking 
Capacity Sought in Tests 
Conducted by Federal Of- 


fice of Education 


A scale or means of measuring the 
thinking process of teachers will be worked 
out by the National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers now being conducted at 
| the Federal Office of Education, Dr. E. S, 


| Evendon, associate director ot the investi- 
|gations, announced in a progress report 
just made public by the Department of the 
Interior. 


; The measurement will involve some test 
whereby the theory underlying the thought 
lof the teacher and the source of his 
thought under varying professional cir- 
cumstances can be discovered, he ex- 
plained. 





No Mechanical Device 


No mechanical device is anticipated in 
ascertaining the measurement, Dr. Ben 
Frazier explained at the Office of Educa- 
tion when called on to describe the “in- 
strument,” Dr. Evenden referred to. At 
present, he said, it is difficult to grasp the 
thinking capacity and equipment involved 
in all phases of teacher training. Ameri- 
ca’s best educators will be called on to as- 
sist in devising methods of measuring the 
extent of their preparation by testing 
them in a technical way. 

The statement of Dr. Evenden follows in 
full text: 

A measuring instrument to discover the 
educational theory or theories which con- 
trol the thinking of teachers in colleges 
and teachers’ colleges is being tried out 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ANNOUNCES 
FALL PASSENGER SCHEDULES EFFECTIVE 


SEPTEMBER 27 


The Liberty Limited | 


quickens schedule to Chicago 





Now no faster way except by air 





Faster Service to New York 





To New York 


With the new schedules, t 


Pennsylvania's service between 


Washington, Philadelphia a 


New York becomes the fastest 
and most convenient on record. 

Two new trains join the fleet 
— The President and The Repre- 
sentative. With the famous 
Congressionaland The Senator, 


there will now be four luxu 


ous flyers to New York every 


day, all making the trip fre 


Washington in less than five 


hours. The running time 


The Congressional is the fastest 


on record—4 hours, 15 minut 


Yet none of these de luxe flyers 


will have any extra fare. 
They will lead a fleet of 
fast trains to New York dai 


There will be a train every hour 





To Chicago 


The Liberty Limited, famous 
Pennsylvania flyer to Chicago, 
has quickened its running time 
by 45 minutes. Leaving Wash- 
ington at 4.00 P.M., it arrives 
in Chicago in time for the open- 
ing of the next business day. It 
is now possible to make this 
trip at the cost of only one 
business hour. There is no 
faster way to Chicago except 
by air. 

From the diner, with its ex- 
ceptional cuisine, to the obser- 
vation lounge, The Liberty 
Limited is one of the most lux- 
urious trains in America. 

The Liberty Limited leads a 
fleet of nine fast trains to 
Chicago daily. 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED 


he 


nd 


ri- 


om 


of 


es. 


19 
ly. 





on the hour from 9.00 A.M. to Leaves Washington....... 4.00 P.M 
8.00 P.M. Arrives Chicago......+.+0 9.00 A.M 
THE GOLDEN ARROW 
THE PRESIDENT Leaves Washington....... 5.30 P.M. 
Leaves Washington....... 9.00 A.M. Arrives Chicago. ..+++++++- 12.00 Noon 
Arrives New York........+ 1.30 P.M. 
+. . x 
Payee 2 To Pittsburgh 
THE SENATOR 
Leaves Washington...... 12.00 Noon A new overnight flyer to Pitts- 
Arrives New York......... 4.29 P.M. burgh—The Statesman— 
= Seek Se ee leaves Washington on its maid- 
THE REPRESENTATIVE en trip next Sunday evening. 
Leaves Washington....... 1.00 P.M. ® . ao ¥ - 
psec tral yan York. * 5.50PM. Its equipment is modern and 
luxurious in every respect. 
THE CONGRESSIONAL THE STATESMAN 
Leaves Washington....... 4.00 P.M. Leaves Washington....... 11.10 P.M. 
Arrives New York.....+++ 8.15 P.M. Arrives Pittsburgh......++ 8.05 A.M. 





To St. Louis 


The American and the ‘Spirit 
of St. Louis’’ continue to lead 
a fleet of six fast trains daily to 
St. Louis. They make the trip 
in about 22'2 hours, and offer 
the utmost in travel comfort 
all the way. The new schedule 
of The American makes it an 
ideal train for travelers making 
connections in St. Louis to 
points in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
the far Southwest. 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 


Leaves Washington....... 3 3.05 P.M. 
Arrives St. Louis........- 12.30 P.M. 
THE AMERICAN 
Leaves Washington....... 7.20 P.M. 
Arrives St. Louis.......++ 4.55 P.M. 


To Buffalo 


A general speeding-up of the 
service to Buffalo and Toronto 
is also in effect with the new 
schedules. 

The Dominion Expre$s leaves 
Washington at 7.20 P.M. and 
arrives in Buffalo at 7.35 next 
morning. 

The International Express 
quickens its schedule by leav- 
ing Washington at 11.10 P.M. 
and arriving in Buffalo at 11.45 
next morning; and the Buffalo 
Day Express becomes faster by 
fifteen minutes, leaving Wash- 
ington at 9.15 A. M. and reach- 
ing Buffalo at 8.25 P.M. 


Alan B. Smith, General Passenger Agent, 613 14th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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Better Varieties 


Of Corn Sought 
At Test Farms 


Researches Carried on at 
Bloomington, Ill., Are De- 
scribed by Department of 
Agriculture 


4 


Steady progress in the development of 
better varieties of corn, the Nation's chief 
grain crop from the standpoint of both 
quantity and importance to agriculture, 
has been made through experiments car- 
ried on during the last 13 years at the 
Federal-State experiment farms at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., according to a statement by 
the Department of Agriculture Sept. 24. 

Development of corn more resistant to 


cold than the ordinary varieties. and at) 


the same time better able to withstand 
Diplodia disease of strains better able to 
withstand drought, and of strains having 
extremely powerful roots and correspond- 
ingly greater vigor are among achieve- 
ments of the experimenters, the Depart- 
ment said. The results of the tests have 
been adapted widely by growers, accord- 
ing to the Department, and further sig- 
nificant changes in corn-growing are ex- 
pected as a result of experiments already 
conducted. The statement follows in full 


‘et Hardier Varieties Sought 

Visitors will see results of 13 years of 
practical corn research and a general 
view of hundreds of experimental projects 
now underway when they accept the in- 
vitation to the annual “open house of the 
Funk Farms at Bloomington, Til., 


erimental plots of the Department of 
Rericulture, which form a part of the in- 
vestigations conducted cooperatively with 


the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Sta- | 
tion. 


One motive has dominated the research 


for these 13 years on this familiar corn | 


“proving ground.” That has been to pro- 
duce a better, hardier, more disease re- 
sistant corn for every farmer in the Corn 
Belt. 1 
ured on the basis of the good it would 
do the general farmer. This practical 
motive is one reason for the influence the 
Bloomington trials have had upon the 
agriculture of the Corn Belt. — 
Concerned chiefly with the disease angle 
in corn, Dr. James R. Holbert, in charge 
of the Bloomington plots, has pioneered 


the | 


third and fourth weeks of September. | 
Here are widely known corn disease ex-/ 


Each new discovery has been meas- | 


‘ 
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Quantity of Cheese | 


| TEST OF BRICK-ENCASED STEEL 


Imported’by Swiss 
|Per Capita Consumption of| | 
Product Last Year 

Was 16 Pounds 
That Switzerland's world-famed cheeses | 


are highly appreciated by the Swiss them- | 
|selves is indicated by the fact that ts | 


capita consumption of _these products 
| within the country was over 16 pounds 
|auring the past year, according to Swiss 
| statistics forwarded by Commercial At- | 
| tache Charles E. Lyon. | 
The country’s total production of 
cheese, including the well-known varie- 
ties such as “schweitzer” and others which 
find their way to American delicatessens | 
land tables, amounted to 56,400 metric | 
/tons during 1930. Exports totaled 28,969.5 
{metric tons, or nearly 50 per cent of the 
total production. The remaining 29,352.5 
| metric tons were consumed by the 4,000,- | 
| 000 inhabitants at home. 
The 1930 consumption figure is shown to) 
be less than that of the previous year, 
when an average of nearly 18 pounds per | 
person was consumed at home, and 1928 
|when it averaged over 24 pounds per 
capita. 
| One of the facts revealed by the Swiss 
| statistics is that despite her own large 
cheese production and the manufacture 
lof many varieties, approximately 2,000 
|metric tons of foreign cheeses were im-| 
| ported into the country during 1930.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 


Farm Tool Industry 
_ Analysis Reveals 3 


Sales of 260 Million Y@t” 


Census of Distribution) 
Shows 17 Per Cent Are 
Made Directly to Agricul- 


tural Operators 


’ 


| 
| 


Three-fifths of the aalee: by manufac-| Organization of an agricultural credit 
turing plants engaged primarily in mak-j; corporation with a capital of $1,000,000 
|ing agricultural implements are made to| was ois of the possibilities discussed by 
| manufacturers’ own sales branches. Data the Federal Farm Board with a committee 


collected for the census of distribution . : 
| show that of the total sales by these plants | ‘epresenting Iowa corn growers at their 
recent conference on methods of financ- 


in 1929, amounting to $260,466,000, 60 per! } 
ing farmers in holding their grain, James 


cent, or $156,178,000, was made in this 
way. |C. Stone, chairman of the Board, stated 


Underwood & Underwood. 


| As a development in its program of determining the strength of construc- 
| tion materials, the Bureau of Standards has set up brick-encased steel 
| columns in its testing laboratory. Tests will be directed to ascertaining 
| whether steel columns unsheathed or steel columns encased in brick are 
| stronger. A machine capable of exerting a 10,000,000-pound pressure will 
| be used in the tests. 


Agricultural Credit Corporation 
With Million Dollar Capital Urged 


Federal Farm Board Discusses Possibilities of Plan to Aid | 
Iowa Farmers in Holding Their Grain 


| If corn prices rise sharply, he pointed out, 


while livestock prices remain compara- | 


| tively low, there would be a tendency for 
|farmers to sell their grain rather than 
|feeding it, which would again depress 
| prices. 


|of the crop is sold, the remainder being 
fed to livestock, he said. 


Ordinarily only about 15 per cent | 


f 
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‘Number of Chsee Poultry Production | 
| Said to Be Declining 


In Free Hospitals | 
‘ | Reduction in Number of Chicks | 
Increase in Year 


Believed to Have Been 
| Caused by Drought | 
Public Health Service De-' 
clares Excess Shown Is 
Caused by Lack of Money 


A reduction in the number of chickens 
on farms, due chiefly to last year’s 
{drought and subsequent low prices for! 
chickens and eggs, is reported by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United | 
 é | States Department of Agriculture. | 
For Physicians 


The Bureau estimates that on Jan. 1,| 
See | 1931, there were 459,402,000 chickens on 

An increasing number of persons at the| farms, compared with 470,46000 on Jan. 
present time are applying to free hospitals| 1, 1930, and that there has been a reduc- 
and dispensaries, and private physicians| tion of about 10 per cent in the number 
are feeling the effects of this tendency, ac-| of chickens raised this year compared 
cording to a communication made public} With last. Hens and pullets of laying age 
Sept. 24 by the United States Public Health| in farm flocks on Sept. 1, 1931, showed a 
Service. | decrease of 3.4 per cent from Sept. 1, 1930. 


| 

The communication relates to a letter! The chicken industry reached its peak 
written by Dr. H. S. Cumming, Surgeon of expansion on Jan. 1, 1930, according 
General of the Service, in reply to criti-|to Bureau estimates, the number of 
cism of Homer Wickenden, General Di-| chickens on farms having increased from 
rector, United Hospital Fund, regarding | 418,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1925, to more than 
| Dr. Cumming’s recent report to President | 470,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1930. Last Sum- 
| Hoover on the health of the country. ;mer’s drought which resulted in the small- 

Mr. Wickenden’s criticism was contained | est chicken prices in 12 years during the 
in an article in the New York Times of| last half of 1930 was another discouraging 
| Sept. 11 which declared that “the public | 4nfluence. This was followed in the Win- 
should not be misled as to the influence! ter of 1930-31 and eafly Summer of 1931 
of unemployment upon public health by|by prices of eggs below pre-war levels. 
optimistic generalities having a tendency | However prices received for both chickens 
to divert financial support from the hos-| and eggs later this season have been! 
pitals, never before-in so great need of | relatively better than for most other farm 
| help.” | Products.—Issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


‘New British Process 


Cases Are Increased 

| The increased number of cases in hospi- 
| tal wards and clinics, however, Dr. Cum- 
mings declares in his letter, “does not 
mean that there is more sickness at the 
| present time. It does indicate increasing 
| need for the support of the hospitals and 
nursing services for the public. | 

“Such services are of the greatest value 


Perfected to Create 
in meeting the adverse effects of financial | Leather From Wool 
strain and as such need all possible sup- e 


port.” aa ean a ‘ 

Dr. Cumming concludes that “it is fully | 2 
realized that in the presence of economic Automobile Gloves, Golf 
Coats and Upholstery Said 


conditions such as now prevail there will 
be an increased demand for free hospital 
T 
To Be Produced by New 
Secret Texture 





| care and free treatment at clinics.” Such | 

| work, he adds, urgently requires generous 

financial support. 
Dr. Cumming’s letter follows in full text: | 
My dear Mr. Wickenden: Upon y re-| 

wre from the meeting of dn faneenans | A secret process of making artificial 

| Public Health Association recently held in| a = raw wool has been oo 

| Montreal, Canada, my attention has been |!" England, according to information for- 

‘oo _ pd ae aan en ae the | Concur a Satan Wee ae wane 
ew or ‘imes o ept. ; 1, my} ee eae ' é 

| which you are quoted as stating that it| Public Sept. 24 by the Department of 


Ontario Census 
Of Unemployed 
Is Being Taken 


Province Expects to Place 
10,000 Men in Road 
Work Camps, Department 
Of State Is Informed 


The province of Ontario is taking 
a census of unemployed for the purpose 
of absorbing them in road work, accords 
ing to a report received by the Departe- 
ment of State from the American cone« 
sulate in Fort William and Port Arthur, 

It is believed that about 10,000 men can 
be employed locally in road work. 

The report follows in full text: 


Census of Unemployed 

The government of the province of On- 
tario recently sent out instructions re- 
quiring the taking of a census of unem- 
ployed in the province, as a result of 
which there have been found to be 6,504 
persons unemployed that were registered 
at Fort William and Port Arthur as of 
Aug. 31, 1931. 

The total number in Fort William was 
3,140, of which 2,033 were single men, 1,- 


| 069. were married men, and 38 were fe< 


males, 


In Port Arthur there found to be 3,364, 
of which 1,893 were single men, 1,414 were 
married men, and 57 were females. 


Systematized Relief 

It is reported that this census has been 
taken with the object of engaging the 
single men on proposed road construction 
work within the province, especially the 
trans-Canada highway, and which will be 
commenced about Oct. 1, 1931, as well as 
in preparation tor a systematized relief 
program for those that remain unem- 
ployed during the coming Winter, and in 
which it appears both the province and 
various communities will participate on 


| equal shares. 


If the provincial aythorities establish 
camps for the workers in connection with 


|the proposed road work, as now seems 


the case, such action will likely absorb 
the greater portion of the unemployed 
in this section, and at the same time give 
considerable impetus to local trade, as it 


|is believed that some 10,000 men will be 


so occupied. 


| was of vital importance that “The public | Commerce. The statement follows in full 


in several phases of corn growing and The remaining sales were made as fol-| orally Sept. 24. Any plan to organize a cooperative as- | should not be misled as to the influence of | text: 


breeding, all of which have aimed at bet- | lows: To consumeys, such as farmers, There are two ways of arranging such | sociation to obtain loans for farmers} unemployment upon public health by op- A new process for the manufacture of 

ter quality corn for that region. Many etc., 17.7 per cent, or $46,236,000; to re-| financing, one by such corporations and | should be on a permanent basis, Mr. Stone | timistic generalities having a tendency to/| artificial leather from raw wool has been 

of the cultural or breeding achievements | tailers, 14.1 per cent, or $36,737,000; and|one through loans by cooperative associa-| said, and should not be with the present| divert financial support from the hos-| perfected by the Wool Research Associa- 

or discoveries on the plots have been the | to wholesalers, 8.2 per cent, or $21,315,000.| tions, Mr. Stone said. The committee, | price emergency alone in mind. The plan|pitals, never before in so great need of|tion, at Torridon, Headingley, Leeds, in| 
result of this campaign against corn dis- | Of the above sales to dealers and con-| which was headed by Gov. Turner of Iowa, | of Samuel R. McKelvie, former member of | help, and to create a false sense of se-|the Bradfor consular district. 

ease. | sumers $7,130,000 was made through man- | is considering these plans, he added, and|the Board, to provide wheat on credit for curity on the part of the public every-| The process is secret. (No patent as yet 

Seed Carefully Selected | ufacturers’ agents, selling agents, brokers,|the Board is willing to extend any aid) use by welfare agencies in feeding the | where menaced by contact with those who! having been taken out.) However, sev- 

it can. s needy this Winter is still under considera- | need treatment but who can not afford to eral samples of the new fabric have been 

With respect to the suggestion that! tion in the Board, Mr. Stone said. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


There are many of these achievements. |or commission houses. Forty-four manu- 
Some of them will probably show their | facturing plants sold through such agents, 


greatest effect on Corn Belt agriculture | 11 of them selling their entire output in 


be sick.” 


| shown to the public. 


years hence, rather than now, because it | 
takes time to make a discovery or a new 
strain available in large areas. Neverthe- 
less, the work has already been instru- | 
mental in the adoption of certain practices 
and the creation of new strains of corn. 

One development, alone, the technic of 
seed corn selection, has been worth much 
to the corn growers. Dr. Holbert long} 
ago found that the field selection of seed | 
corn was essential to reduction of certain 
diseases. After that the proper storage 
and curing and the selection of ears was 
necessary. Germination tests, especially 
tests to detect seedling blights, have been 
developed to a high degree. Finally, the 
investigators shelled the ears individually 
to discover any kernel defecis. This 
technic, scrupulously followed on the 
Bloomington plots, has become standard 
practice in many parts of the Corn Belt 
and this work has been important in im- 
proving the quality of corn in that region. 

Much time has been devoted to com- 
bating two closely related seedling blights 
which in their later stages also cause 
stalk and ear rots. These are the 
Diplodia and Gibberella diseases. Study- 
ing these diseases, Dr. Holbert and his 
asasociates discovered many things about 
corn which are row rapidly becoming com- 
mon knowledge in the Corn Belt. 

Different “types Studied 

During the years of experimenting on 
the plots the smooth, or utility type of 
corn has been found best for the ordinary 
grower, as contrasted to the show type, or 
rough corn. The Bloomington results with 
the two types of corn were instrumental 
in hastening Tne adoption of the utility 
type by many ‘farmers. Some strains of 
corn were smut resistant, the experi- 
menters found, and as a result the best 
growers now plant nothing but smut-re- 
sistant strains. The experiments on the 
Bloomington plots indicated that some of 


this way. 

The total of the sales as shown above 
is $17,388,000 less than the value of prod-| 
ucts as given in the reports of the census 
of manufactures. This difference is ac- 


Mr. Stone said, there are many compli- 


corn should be held to force prices higher, | 


counted for as follows: Custom work and 
repairs amounting to $1,958,000 were re- 
|ported by 44 plants; stocks on hand 
amounted to $3,960,000; and differences 
totaling $11,470,000 were unexplained by 
|the manufacturers reporting but probably 
| also represent stocks on hand at the end 
|of the year. 

| This report shows the sales channels 
used by the 293 manufacturing plants 
éngaged primarily in making agricultural 
|implements. Specific commodities cov- 
ered by this industry classification include 
planting and fertilizing machinery; plows 
and listers; harrows, rollers, pulverizers, 
| and stalk cutters; cultivators and weeders; 
| harvesting machinery; haying machinery; 
|machines for preparing crops for market 
;or use; parts and attachments for agri- 
| cultural implements; and other imple- 
ments, such as grain cradles, straw 
| spreaders, forks, scythes, etc. 

| ‘The total value of the products as shown 
jin this report does not agree with that 
|given in the annual report on the manu- 
|facture and sale of farm equipment and 
related products, 1929, because of the in- 
clusion in the latter and the exclusion 
|from this report, of certain commodities 
| which are the principal products of other 
|industries, i. e., horse-drawn vehicles, 
| engines, windmills, water pumps, domestic 
| water systems, domestic electric lighting 
plants, etc. While these products are 
|not used solely by agriculturists, yet the 
proportion sold to them justifies their in- 
clusion in the annual report on farm 
| equipment.—Issued by the Department of 
; Commerce. 


i 
‘Foreign White Stock Numbers Nearly 39 Million, A 


Men More Numerous View ¥ emen 
Among Foreign Population of Nation 


_ The Board has no particularly promis- | 
| ing prospects at present for sales of stabil- 


cations which enter into the situation.| ization wheat abroad, he stated. 


ccord- 


ing to Statement of Census Bureau 


The foreign white stock in the popula- 


tion of the United States, which is com-| father is native and the mother foreign! in New York and other places. This, it 
|posed of foreign-born white people and born, and then according to country of | 


of native white persons of foreign or mixed 
parentage, numbered 38,727,593 in 1930, 
the Census Bureau stated Sept. 24 in 
making public 
portion of the population by country of 
origin. 


the population, outranked all other coun- 
tries in this respect; while Italy, the coun- 
try of origin of 11.7 per cent of the total, 
rated second; Poland, with 8.6 per cent, 


Russia, with 6.9 per cent, fifth; and \Eng- 
land, with 6.5 per cent, sixth, according 
to the figures. 

The ratio of males to females in the 
foreign white stock section of the popu- 
lation was 103.6 to 100, the Bureau stated. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The Director of the Census has just 


population of the United States, classi- 
fied by country of origin, as shown by 


statistics classifying this | 


Germany, the country of origin of 17.7| 
per cent of the foreign white stock in| 


third; Ireland, with 8 per cent, fourth; | 


announced the foreign white stock in the! 


the fifteenth census. 


| try of birth of father, except where the 


{birth of mother. The figures for these 
two groups are summarized, by sex, in 
| Table 1. 


Table 1.—Foreign white stock in the popula- 
tion of the United States, by sex, 1930. 
| Native 
white of 
Foreign- foreign or 
born mixed 
white parentage 
13,366,407 25,361,186 


Total 
foreign 
white 
stock 
38,727,593 


Male 
Female 
Males per 100 
females .... 


12,550,144 
12,811,042 
98.0 


foes a oe 19,703,853 
19,023,740 


7,153,709 
6,212,698 


103.6 115.1 


The-total forcign white stock, number- | 


|ing 38,727,593, was made up of 13,366,407 
foreign-born whites and 25,361,186 native 
| whites of foreign or mixed parentage. In 
the total foreign white stock males out- 
numbered females, there being 103.6 males 
per 100 females. In the foreign-born 
white group alone the sex ratio was 115.1, 
but in the foreign-or-mixed-parentage 
group there were more females than 
males, the sex ratio being 98. 


| the present economic conditions upon the 


My letter to the President under date} Th i : tally i ; 
oe ee ree specimens, especially, intended for 

. am. 18, a was hgh rey in response | yse in making automobile driving gloves, 
o his request for such data as might be! poi coats and automobile upholstery were 
available with reference to the effect Of|¢yamined. Each had a smooth leather 


finish and in texture was similar to other 


public health. The purpose of my letter | materials used as leather 


was to supply the President with a state- | 
ment of the facts regarding the present | 
state of the-public health, in so far as| 
;the data were available to the Public} 
|Health Service. It was expected that the | 
|information made available would be 
| helpful. 


rial for automobile y 
ished with a grained effect which en- 
hanced its leather appearance. 


A fourth fabric which was shown was in 


for rugs, 
Free Hospital Cases superimposed upon the artificial leather 

Of course it is recognized there is at 
the present time an increased number of | 
persons applying to hospitals, free dis- 
| pensaries, and visiting nurse associations 


skin fabric is carried out in conjunction 
with Messrs. Hewitt, Haigh and Wilson, 
| Antwerp Mills, Armley, Leeds, and Messers. 
|Henry Wheatley and_ Sons, Limited, 
Hopton Mills, Mirfield, the Research As- 
sociation providing the artificial leather. 


is felt, is to be taken largely as a reflec- 
| tion of the fact that individuals who} 
previously would have been able to go to! 
| private physicians or to seek private hos- | 
| pital care, are now finding it necessary 
}to fall back on free hospital and out-| 
patient service. Information has been re-| 
ceived from physicians engaged in pri- 
vate practice which substantiates this view. 
They point out that their own private 
|; practice is reduced, whereas their free 
}clinic and hospital work is much in- 
;creased. Some months ago a letter was 
|received from a leading representative of 
| the organized medical profession inquiring 
about statistics on the decrease in sickness 
|in times of depression. Such statements 
| reflect the other side of the picture. The 
| private practitioner is seeing far fewer 
cases probably because so many more are 
| gOing to free clinics and charity wards of 
| hospitals. The decrease in private patients 
|is said to be general and quite marked. 

| Apart from changes associated with the 
| present economic situation there has been, 


Army Planes Plant Seeds 
Army aircraft in Hawaii have been used 


| “dusting” to kill mosquito larvae. (De- 


partment of War.) 


does not mean that there is more sickness 
at the present time. It does indicate in- 
creasing need for the support of hospi- 
tals~and nursing services for the public. 
Such services are of the greatest value 
in meeting the adverse effects of finan- 
cial strain, and as such need all possible 
support. 

In my letter to the President, it was 
pointed out that apparently the most re- 
liable data were the moftality statis- 
tics, which accordingly form the pre- 
liminary basis of comparisons. Particu- 
|larly is this true of the general diseases, 


substitutes, | 
such, for example, as “Rexine.’ The mate-| 
upholstery was fin-| 


| Duddy, 


the nature of a tiger skin, to be used| 
the tiger striped pile being) 


backing. The manufacture of this tiger! 


for planting seeds while similar military | 
planes in Panama have been employed in | 


2 the past decade, a gradual increase in 


‘Nutrition for Children 
Clarified by Charts 


‘Bureau of Home Economics 
Issues Poster Series 


the fungus parasites on diseased corn 
stalks infected succeeding crops. This 
knowledge led to burning diseased stalks 
and this practice has now spread to many | 
parts of the Corn Belt. 

Corn in rich soil withstands disease 
better than corn in poor soil, the test 
plot results have shown, and effective soil 
management is now a matter of even 
greater concern to good farmers. Seed Proper nutrition for growing children | 
treatments with chemical dusts control] is told at a glance in a series of eight 
some of the seedling blights, it was found| posters just printed by the Bureau of 
at Bloomington, and now seed treatment | Home Economics and available to the pub- 
is a general practice in some States. Dis-| lic, Mrs. Rowena Carpenter, specialist in 
eased plants had weak root systems. Seed} nutrition, announced orally Sept. 23. 
selection from strongly rooted plants has; The posters are popularly designed to 
produced corn that has amazingly strong | attract attention to important facts con-| 
roots and this type of corn is widely| cerning the food habits of children which 


grown, thanks to the pioneering work of | are described at length in bulletins of 
the Bureau on “Food Habits” and “Child 


the Bloomington farms. Hybrid strains | 
| Nutrition,” she said. Additional informa- 


have great possibilities, although they are 

fairly new to most farmers. The Bloom-|tion announcing the printing of them) 
ington plots have helped to show the way,; was supplied as follows: | 
and visitors this year will see the results| Prepared fgr home demonstration 


of one more year of experimenting with | agents, teachers of child care and train- | 


The foreign white stock, as defined by 
the Census Bureau, is composed of two 
distinct elements, the foreign-born white | 
and the native white of foreign or mixed 
The fovpeign-born white are} 
classified according to country of birth; 
the native white of foreign or mixed par- 
entage are classified according to coun- 


parentage. 


TasLe 2.—FOREIGN WHITE STOCK BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, BY SEX, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1930 


[The foreign-born white are classified by country of birth; the native white of foreign or mixed parentage are classified according to country of birth of father, except where 
the father is native and the mother foreign born, and then according to country of birth of mother. 


than 0,1) 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


TOTAL FOREIGN WHITE STOCK 


The foreign white stock and each of | organized clinics. 


ulated at the present time, though some! ices obtaining in these inst 
| additional countries will be included in| 
the final reports. 


Sex ratio= males per 100 females. 


FOREIGN-BORN WHITE 


itutions. 


NATIVE WHITE OF FOREIGN OR MIXED 


PARENTAGE 


Per 
cent 


Sex 
ratio 


Per 
cent 


Sex 


Male ratio 


Female Male | Female Male 


| | |_| qJ_ _|_—_) ee —_ c_—!' 
l 19, 703, 853 19,023,740 | 103.6 |/18, 366,407 |100.0 |7, 153,709 /6,212,698 | 115.1 /25, 361, 186 /100. 0 /12, 550, 144 
— = | — 


1, 713, 589 af 


| 


1, 249, 948 | 1, 272, 313 


> 
oo 


Female 


li, B11, 042 


the percentage of patients who go to 


People have learned to 
the two constituent groups are shown by | make use of these facilities to a far 


country of origin in table 2. Figures are | greater extent than was true a few years 
presented in this table for all countries | ago, influenced in large mé@sure by the | 
| for which separate figuses have been tab-/| increasingly improved facilities and serv- 
While there is an increased number of 
ee in hospital wards and clinics, it! 


Per cent not shown where less 


because they are not reportable by law 
as are the communicable diseases. In us-! 
ing such data it was necessary to limit 
|them to the largest cities and to a rela- 
tively small number of representative 
States from which current data could be 
secured. 

It should be recalled in this connec- 
tion, however, that the 13 States from 
which the data were quoted comprise a 
population of  43,000,000—approximately 
one-third of the United States. These} 
States were Alabama, Connecticut, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Indiana, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, North Carolina, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa. Our data were limited to those 
States from which reports were avail- 
able at that time. Information from ad- 
ditional States is becoming available. 

Allows for Epidemics 

Even after allowance was made for epi- 
demics of influenza occurring in previous 
years, especially 1929, it was found that 
the mortality rates during the past Win- 


hybrids. 

Incidental to the corn research several 
useful devices were developed. One of 
these was a machine used in the root de- 
velopment work. It measures the upward 
pull required to uproot a corn plant. This 


device recorded tests of corn so well rooted | 


that it required an 800-pound pull to free 
it from the earth. Dr. Holbert developed 
ancther machine in his recent 
ments on cold resistance in corn. This is 
@ portable electric refrigerator which cov- 
ers four hills of corn. With this machine 
it is possible to subject corn to a measured 
low temperature for as long as is desired. 

The root development work not only 
developed plants stronger under ordinary 


circums: ances, but it also developed strains | 


of corn better able t> withstand drought 
and heat. This Was strikingly demon- 
strated in the drought of 1930. Following 
the strength displayed by certain strains 
of corn in the long, dry Summer of 1930, 
the investigators are making further prog- 
Tress in developing drought resistant corn. 

In the studies of the seedling blights 
the fertilizer experiments revealed much. 
They showed that plants grown in rich 


soil usi ally are more resistant to certain} 


diseases than those grown in inferior soil. 


The rich : il also strengthens corn against | 


frost, recent experiments by Dr. Holbert 
indicated. 

The latest attack on the Diplodia dis- 
ease is the effort to develop strains of 
corn that are cold-resistant. Dr. Holbert 
has found that corn that resist cold also 
resist Diplodia and although no “frost 
proof” corn is in sight he is finding corn 
in his testing that is more resistant to 
— temperatures than the existing varie- 

S. 

The research program for quality in 
corn attempts to reduce corn losses in 


experi- | 


899, 591 

236, 667 

-| 695, 999 
3, 086, 522 


453, 549 
119, 671 
327, 887 

1, 445, 567 


}ing, nutritionists, welfare clinicians and| 
| various specialists dealing with child wel- | 
fare, this set of posters illustrates chil- 
| ren enjoying the best growth and health. 
| Attractively printed information in con- 
;cise and simple language presents the 
daily menus for children, lists foods for 
good nutrition, explains the importance | 
of wholesome food, rest and sleep and is 
accompanied by pictures among which are | 
some children at breakfast, dinner and 
supper. | 
These charts should be on the wall of | 
every nursery school and welfare clinic. 
They can be procured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at 25 cents a set. 
Already there is an indication of un- 
precedented demands for the set. 
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293, 453 

14, 929 
3, 676 |. 

303, 753 


42, 669 


5, 574 


two chief ways. One is to cut down the | 
sources of disease infection by such meth- | 
ods as treating seed, rotating crops and 
cleaning up old crops. The second method | 
is to develop resistant corn, both by en-| 
riching the soil and by developing in-| 
herited resistance in the corn. | 

Although hybrid strains of corn have | 
| produced some astounding results at the| 
Bloomington plots, the growing of hybrids | 
has not become general in the Corn Belt. 
It is one of the developments which prom- 
ises eventually to be of broad influence. | 

The practical objective comes first in| 
all of this work at Bloomington. That | 
| has accounted for its influence among | 
corn growers, many of whom visit the/| 
plots each year to keep up with the prog- | 
ress in the work there. The knowledge | 
gained at Bloomington is made available | 
to the farmer as soon as possible and the | 
“corn wisdom” of the Corn Beit farmer | 
has grown step by step with the discov- 
eries and achievements of the investi- 
‘gators on the plots. 
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ter—a period of maximum stress and re- 
lief—were no worse than in the three pre- 
ceding Winters. In fact, they tended to 
be somewhat better. It was emphasized 
that no prediction was made or could 
be made as to the possible condition 
of the public health in the next year 
Or so. 

The good showing with respect to in- 
fant mortality and deaths from  pul- 
monary tuberculosis was particularly in- 
teresting. Information supplementing 
that included in my letter to the Presi- 
'dent with reference to infant mortality 
indicates that the number of infant 
deaths per 1,090 live births in 170 cities 
for the first 36 weeks of the years 1928, 
1929, 1930 and 1931, were as follows: 66.5, 
61.9, 57.9, and 59.1 (annual basis), the 
rates for the last two years being defi- 
nitely lower than the two preceding ones. 
It is fully realized that this question is 
a very complex one, that there are many 
factors which enter into it that make it 
difficult to summarize briefly. 

Admitting the limitations of the mate- 
rial now available in determining the con- 
dition of public health, investigations by 
the Public Health Service are contem- 
plated which should throw additional 
light on the matter. It is hoped to obtain 
more complete current reports of illness 
of varying nature, and to conduct studies 
in representative communities in regard tc 
the prevalence of those diseases which do 
not usually come to the attention of the 
public health authorities. 

It is fully realized that in the presence 
of economic conditions such as now pre- 
vail there will be an increased demand 
for free hospital care and free treatment 
at clinics. There is urgent need for con- 
tinued and generous financial support of 
}such work, and I am in hearty accord 
i with efforts in that direction. j 
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of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official decuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 
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Craighill, Edley. The Musketeers 344 p. 
Lynchburg. Va., J. P. Bell co., 1931. 31-15910 
Dawson, Christopher H. Christianity and the 
new age. (Essays in order: no. 3.) 110 p. 
Lon., Sheed & Ward, 1931. 31-16027 
Edward A. Supply area of Chicago 
livestock market, by and David A, 
Revzan. (Studies in business admin., vol, 
ii, no. 1.) 100 p., illus. Chicago, Ill., Univ, 
of Chicago press, 1931. 31-15918 
Evelyn, John. Fumigation, by ... of Balliol 
coll., Oxford, in 1661. Now reissued as an 
Old Ashmodean reprint in year of refacing 
of Old Ashmolean museum. 49 p. Oxford, 
1930. 31-16146 
Fishberg, Arthur M. Hypertension and ne- 
phritis. 2d ed., rev. 619 p., illus. Phil., 
Lea & Febiger, 1931. 31-15611 
Gourmont, Remy de. Natural philosophy of 
love. 182 p. Lond., G. Routledge & sons, 
1931. 31-16147 
Hanawalt, Ella M. Whole and part methods 
in trial and error learning. (Comparative 
psychology monographs. v. 7, serial no, 
35, May, 1931.) 65 p., illus. Baltimore, Md., 
Johns Hopkins press, 1931. 31-16145 
Haynes, Geo. H. Life of Chas. G. Washburn, 
by .. . 302 p. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin co., 1931. 31-15907 
Huddleston, Sisley. Back to Montparnasse, 
glimpses of Broadway in Bohemia. ilius, 
313 p. Phil., J. B. Lippincott co., 1931 
31-26985 
Immaculata, Sister Mary. Permanence of im- 
provement and distribution of learning in 
addition and subtraction. 81 Wash., 
D. C., Catholic educ. press, 1931. 31-15928 
Infantry journal. Tactics and technique of 
infantry. Produced for Infantry journal 
by Natl. service pub. co. 4 v. in 2, illus, 
Wash., D. C.. 1931. 31-15911 
James, Will. Sun up: tales of cow camps, 
342 p., illus. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1931. 
31-26987 
raising. 
livestock 
31-15917 


Jull, Morley 
222 p. 
bur., 1931. 

Kessler, Henry H. Accidental injuries; med- 
ico-legal aspects of workmen's compensa. 
tion and public lability; illus. 718 p. Phila., 
Lea & Febiger, 1921. 31-15609 

Kibler, James L. Seeing old Williamsburg 
under restoration, in two parts. 27 p., illus. 
Williamsburg, Va. gazette, 1931. 31-15906 

Kircheisen, Friedrich M. Nelson; establish- 
ment of British world dominion, by .. .: 
trans. from German by Fredk. Collins. 
p., illus. Lond., Hutchinson & co., 

31-15897 


Meek, Chas. K. Sudanese kingdom; ethno- 
graphical study of Jukun-speaking peoples 
of Nigeria. 548 p., illus. Lond., K. Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & co., 1931 31-15901 

New York (State). Laws, statutes, etc. Crim- 
inal law and practice of ..., by Frank B, 
Gilbert 14th ed 1176 p. Albany, N. Y., 
M. Bender & co., 1931. 31-16025 

New York (State). Laws, statutes, etc. Par- 
sons’ practice manual of . » containing 
official edition of Civil practice act, etc. 
8th ed 1632 p. N. Y., Baker, Voorhis & 
co., 1931 31-16026 

New York (State). Laws, statutes, etc. Penal 
law and Code of criminal procedure of .. ., 
all amendments passed by Legisl. to end 
of regular session, 1931 23d ed. 1233 p. 
Albany, N. Y., M. Bender & co., 1931 


31-16024 
Neil. 
ae 


A. Progressive poultry 
Chicago, Ill., Armour's 


288, 
1931, 


Newman, 


Famous horses of Amer. turf, 
1930. 1 v 


Y., Derrydale press, 1931 
31-15916 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. Tlye Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Trade Marks, Prints and Labels—General in- 
formation about protection of * * *, ree 
vised May 1, 1931. U. S. Patent Office, 
Dept. of Commerce. Free (28-26241) 

Bureau of Standards Journal of Research— 
Vol. 7, No. 2, Aug.. 1931. Bur. of Stande 
ards, Dept of Commerce Subscription 
price, $2.75. per year (31-27231-27289) 

33, No Aug 931. Bur. 


Labor Review—Vol 
of Labor Statistics. Dept. of Labor Sub- 
er year (15-26485) 


9 


scription price, $1.50 
Surface Water Supply of the United States, 
1927—Part 12. North Pacific Slope Draine 
age Basins, (B) Snake River Basin Geoe 
logical Survey Water-supply Paper 653, Geol, 
Surv., Dept. of the Interior. Price, 35 cents. 
sd (GS10-167) 
Soil Survey of Williamsburg County, South 
Carolina—Series 1928, Number 7, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, Dept. of Agriculture 
(in cooperation with S. C. Agric. Experi- 
ment Station). Price, 15 cents. (Agr. 31-875) 
Crime and the Foreign Born—Report of the 
National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement Rept. No. 10, June 24, 
1931 Price, 75 cents (31-27290) 
Commercial! Aviation—Convention between the 
United States and other American Repub- 
lics, Treaty Series No. 840, Dept. of State. 
Price. 5 cents (31-27291) 
Schedule of Steamers and of Air Mail Routes 
available to convey mails from the United 
States to foreign countries, Sept., 1931. Di- 
vision of International Postal Ser 
Office Department. Aug. 22 1937 Subscrip- 
tion price, 50 cents per year (25-26231) 
Control of Airplanes at low speeds by means 
of conventional ailerons—Aeronautics Bull. 
No. 15, July 1, 1931, Aeronautics Branch, 
Dept. of Commerce. Free, 
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* Trade Commission Greater Industrial Production Forest Fire Loss 
Is Recorded for Several Areas For Last Year 
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Reports Progress 
In Investigations 


Status of General Inquiries 
Into Utilities, Chain Stores, 
Government Building and 
Industries Outlined 


The Federal Trade Commission, in its 
monthly statement of work in August, 
outlines progress made in general in- 
vestigations including those of power and 
gas public utilities, chain stores, Govern- 
ment building contracts, price bases, cot- 
tonseed, the peanut industry and the 
cement industry. The section of the state- 
ment dealing with general investigations, 
just made public, follows in full text: 


General Investigations 


Power and Gas Public Utilities —(S. 
Res. 83, 70th Cong., Ist Sess.): During 
the month, field work on the records of 


various power and light -companies was! 


continued in the followjng cities: New 
York, Denver, Cincinnati, Philadelphia; 
Springfield, Ill.; Wilmington, N. C.; Bos- 
ton and San Antonio, Tex. Examination 
of the accounts and records of several 
companies was completed and work on 
another company was begun. Inspection 
of physical properties of one of the large 
utility groups was also continued. Re- 
ports on certain other companies were 


prepared and have been submitted in form , 


suitable for hearings. 

Hearings will be resumed Sept. 29, when 
affairs of Standard Gas and Electric Co., 
Chicago, will be examined. 

Chain Stores.—(S. Res. 224, 70th Cong., 
1st Sess.): The first volume of the report 


on this inquiry (Cooperative Grocery 
Chains) has been submitted to the Sen- 
ate. Work was resumed on tabulation 


of information contained in the answers 
to the chain store schedule. 

Price Bases: Work on this inquiry dur- 
ing the month was confined chiefly to 
analysis of reports on 1931 requirements 


of cement, recently received from the 
various State highway commissions. 
Building Program Studied 
Government Building Contracts: The 


Commission recently undertook an inves- 
tigation of the building materiai industry. 
Preliminary work is now under way. 

In this inquiry 
investigate and report facts relating to 
the letting of contracts for the con- 
struction of Government buildings, par- 
ticularly with a view of determining 
whether or not there are or have been 
any price fixing or other agreements, un- 
standings, or combinations or interests 
among individuals, partnerships or cor- 
porations engaged in production, manu- 
facture, or sale of building materials with 
respect to the prices or other terms at 
or under which such material will be fur- 
nished contractors or bidders for such 
construction work. The collection of data 
and the development of the facts have 
begun. 

Cottonseed: Hearings in connection 
with the investigation of cottonseed prices 
were closed at Shreveport, La. Aug. 12, 
and will be resumed in Little Rock, Ark., 
Sept. 29. 

Peanut Industry Investigated 


Peanut Industry: Investigation of the 
peanut industry was conducted pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 139, Seventy-first 
Congress, First Session. An effort was 
made to obtain the facts regarding alleged 
combinations in violation of the anti-trust 
laws with respect to prices paid for pea- 
nuts by operators of crushers and mills 
Compilation of the data obtained and 
the preparation of a report in connection 
therewith are now under way and when 
completed will then be considered by the 
Commission. ; 

Cement Industry: This is an investi- 
gation of competitive conditions in the 
cement industry, involving inquiry as to 
whether activities of trade associations, 
manufacturers of cement or dealers in 
cement, constitute violation of the anti- 
trust laws. In connection with the field 
work in progress, questionnaire letters 
have been sent to manufacturers and 
State highway commission outlining cer- 
tain information desired. 


Changes Are Urged 
In Local Government 


Would Reduce Farm Taxes, 
Says Federal Specialist 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


thority in the management of its schools. 
These boards spend more than 50 per 
cent of all local taxes.” 

The Colorado study goes on to say, 
“This district system of schools is the old- 
est system we have in the United States. 
It was first adopicd by Massachusetts 
in 1787, but was abolished by tke same 
State in 1882. Colorado still clings to the 
old system in spite of the fact that all 
ef the conditions that suggested or com- 
pelled its adoption have long since dis- 
appeared. The system defies administra- 
tion which is either efficient or econom- 
ical. There is need to do away with all 
of the rural school districts and to adopt 
the county unit school plan. It is be- 
lieved that such centralized authority 
would save taxpayers thousands of dol- 
lars.” 

Finally, according to the Colorado study 
“(Utah's schools as well as those of 10 
other States are administered under the 
county unit plan), Utah's -rural schools 
are as efficiently managed as the schools 
of our Colorado cities. Where Utah has 
only 40 school districts Colorado is bur- 
dened with 2,032 school districts, 
Larimer County alone has more school 
districts than the entire State of Utah.” 

So much for the Colorado study. 

At the request of the Governor of North 
Carolina, The Brookings Institution made 
a study of the administrative system of 
county government in that State and pub- 
lished their findings last February. These 
investigators conclude that “Unquestion- 
ably, the expense of maintaining many 
departments and activities of county gov- 
ernment can be eliminated by consolida- 
tion of counties.” They went further and 


recommended 11 specific consolidations 
which they believed could be made with 
advantage. 


Greater Centralization 

Now let us turn to New Jersey. A study 
being directed by Prof H. L. Lutz of 
Princeton University for the New Jersey 
Commission to Investigate County and 
Municipal Taxation and Expenditures 
finds that there are 562 local governmental! 
units in that State—a State whose area 
is only 8,224 square miles. After examin- 
ing the facts concerning these units one 
of the conclusions is that the over-com- 
plexity and excessive number of govern- 
mental units is a fundamental cause of 
high governmental costs and high taxes, 
As a solution it is recommended that many 
of the functions of the counties be trans- 
ferred to the State and that the counties 
perform the functions now performed by 
townships and school districts r 

All of these studies agree that greater 
centralization can reduce taxes or im- 
prove the service for the taxes now paid 
But any proposal looking toward greater 
centralization naturally enccunters the 


argument that it is a violation of home 


/42 localities 


the Commission will, 


|and chemical products groups. Th 


while | 





Upturns 





Increased industrial production in sev- 
eral large cities, with unchanged condi- 
tions in others, are disclosed in a se- 
ries of reports on conditions affecting 
business and employment reccived from 
and made public Sept. 23 
by the President's Organization on Un- 
employment Relief. 

A summary of the Organization’s state- 
ment was printed in the issue of Sept. 24. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Reports from 42 localities on condi- 
tions affecting business and employment 
were made public today by Fred C. Crox- 
ton, Assistant Director of the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment Relief. 
The reports, which came through district 
offices of the Department of Commerce, 
follow: 


Boston 


Boston, Mass.: The report from Lowell, 
Mass., reads: “Indications of an up- 


swing in business are seen in the reports 
of industrial pay rolls for the August pe- 
riod. August figures presented to the 
Chamber of Commerce by four commer- 
cial banks are $2,333,391 against $2,101,897 | 
for July, an increase of $231,414. August 
pay rolls were higher than for any of the 
past 7 months except May, when the to- 
tal was $2,612,000. 

The Business Review, of Worcester, is- 
sued by the Worcester Bank and Trust 
Company and the Worcester County Na- 
tional Bank, shows the index of August 
consumption of industrial electric cus- 
tomers as 90.4, compared with 88.2 for 
July and 92 for August of last year. Com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 
last year the August industrial pay roll 
shows a loss of 22.6 per cent, industrial 
power consumption a loss of 2.7 per cent, 
freight loading a loss of 15.3 per cent, and 
bank clearings a ioss of 16.6 per cent. 

The executive committee of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany at its monthly appropriation meet- 
ing authorized the expenditure of $1,437,- 
704 for new construction and improve- 
ments in plant to meet the demands for 


service. This money was apportioned as 
follows: Massachusetts, $1,033,668; Rhode 
Island, $122,908; Maine, $143,794; New 
Hampshire, $102,775; Vermont, $34,559 


Certain work is contemplated at the local 
navy yard after Oct. 1, when a number 
of ships will be in port for repair and 
ceverhauling. In addition to about 1.500 
now employed it is estimated that several 
hundred additional men will be needed. 


New York 

New York, N. Y.: The National Em- 
ployment Exchange reports little change 
in employment conditions. The Employ- 
ment Service of the Salvation Army re- 
ports that for the week ended Sept. 16, 
341 new applications were received, 37 per- 
manent placements were made, and 192 
temporary placements effected. Plans for 
new construction and alterations filed in 
the Bronx, Queens and Manhattan during 
the week ended Sept. 12, numbered 130 
covering work estimated to cost $1,718,000. 

Plans filed during the week ended Sept. 
5, at the Bureau of Buildings in the vari- 
ous Boroughs of the city, excluding Rich- 
mond, cover new construction and altera- 
tions and repairs with a total estimated 
value of $3,481,404. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia, Pa.: August showed an 
increase of 1 per cent in total factory em- 
ployment and wages over July with com- 
modity prices and employment not show- 
ing sharp declines in any line and im- 
provement in some. Plans for the future 
are being laid with more confidence. More 
than a seasonal gain is reported in the 
textiles, lumber, steel, clay, glass and 
leather product groups. The transporia- 
tion equipment group shows the largest 
decline. Pay rolls were higher in textile, 
lumber and leather products with the 
paper and printing industry showing a 
seasonal gain over July Smaller pay 
rolls were reported in the metal products, 
transportation equipment, foods, tobacco 
auto- 
motive body and parts industries showed 
a 15 per cent increase in employment and 
a 51 per cent increase in pay rolls for 
August over July. Textile dyeing and fin- 
ishing, carpets and rugs, and women's 
clothing show a large gain over July in 
pay rolls with shoes showing an increase 
in both pay roll and employment. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmington, Del.: A 
feeling exists throughout the Wilmington 
district. The leather and rayon industries 
are still bright spots with several plants 


more optimistic 


rule. The New Jersey investigators find 
that “It is perfectly apparent that the 
fruits of an extreme home rule policy have 
been the development of inefficient types 
of local government, the failure often to 
observe ordinary prudence and _ business 
judgment in the administration of local 
affairs, and the creation of an unneces- 
Sarily expensive scheme of local govern- 
ment.” 

If studies were made in other States the 
Same conclusions might or might not be 
reached. Even the conclusions of these 
studies may be wrong. At any rate they 
are more than suggestive. Wherever lo- 
cal government is inefficient and costly 
due to a multiplicity of governing bodies 
the issue is between home rule on the one 
hand and efficiency or lower taxes on the 
other. And even where the decision is in 
favor of home rule it should be made 
with open eyes. The price that is paid for 





it should be known. There is no way to 
find the cost of extreme home rule ex- 
cept by studying it in every State. 





Contrasting Estimates 


You will note that none of the studie; 
to which I have referred have attempted 
to estimate the extent to which farm 
taxes could be reduced by the recom- 


mended changes in local government. To 
construct such estimates for typical areas 
in different parts of the country is a part 
of the work that is now being undertaken 
by the Division of Agricultural Finance, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
in cooperation with State Experiment 
Stations. Many instances, no doubt, will 
be found in which reorganization of local 
government would affect efficiency very 
little, if any. In a much larger number 
of cases the actual results of any efforts 
to take advantage of opportunities to in- 


crease efficiency are likely to take the 
form of improved service rather than 
tax reduction. Farm tax relief through 


changes in local government is not to be 
regarded as a panacea. Nevertheless, the 
evidence strongly suggests that in many 
places the greatest opportunities for 
either increased efficiency or tax reduc- 
tion are to be found in such changes 
In spite of the fact that no quantitative 
estimates of the possibilities are now 
available, this consideration might well 
be included in programs for farm relief 
through governmental economy and a 
fairer distribution of the tax burden. 


(The foregoing is the full tert of an 
address delivered Sept. 23 over asso- 
ciated stations of the National Broad- | 
casting Company.) \ 


in Output From Seasonal Recessions | 
Reported to Relief Organization | 


Is 65 Millions 


Area Burned Over Larger 
Than States of Indiana 


And Ohio Combined, Says 
Agriculture Department 


continuing to add workers to their pay 
rolls. Unemployment is most serious with | 
the clerical and unskilled workers, but is | 
widespread also among the skilled and| 
semiskilled workers. A slight increase is| 
noted in the building trade employment | 
with better conditions reported among | 
painters because of the start of the Fall| 
season. Governor Buck conferred with the 
Mayors of the State at Dover, discussing 
community unemployment relief meas- 
ures. This conference is to be followed 
by another with department heads and 
representatives of State bureaus and 
agencies at which time further plans are 





For every acre of forest land having 
organized protection against fire which 
was burned over last year, eight acres of 
unprotected land was burned, the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, stated 
Sept. 24. The comparison, the Service 
said, strikingly proves the effectiveness of | 
the fire service. 


to be formulated for a State program! Damage by forest fire last year was 
to aid unemployment relief during the| estimated at $65,968,280, according to the 
coming Winter. The retail stores are) Service, the area burned over being larger 


securing improved business due largely to! than the States of Ohio and Indiana 
low price levels, and a seasonal increase. | combined. The statement follows in full 
text: 
>: 
7 racy 

Pittst , : ~ burgh Extent of Area Burned 

ittsburgh, Pa.: Some slight seasonal im- v j ; . 
provement in industry is apparent but the Forest fires in the United States last 


year swept over a total of more than 52,- 
000,000 acres—an area greater than the 
States of Ohio and Indiana combined— 


upturn from Summer slackness is slow. 
Steel production in Pittsburgh is around 


30 per cent of capacity with somewhat . 
higher operations in Youngstown and according to the annual summary of fire 
Wheeling. The Allegheny Regional Ad-| Statistics made public by the Forest Serv- 
visory Board estimates a decline of 10) ice, United States Department of Agri- 
| per cent in carload commodity shipments | Culture. ; i ne 

for the 4th Quarter of 1931 as compared! ., Organized protection strikingly proved 


its effectiveness in keeping down forest 
fire losses, according to the Forest Service 
figures. For every acre of protected land 
burned over, approximatel, eight acres of 
unprotected land were swept by fire, al- 
though only one-third of the forest land 
of the country is now without some form 
of organized protection. 

The total area of protected land burned 
over during the year was 5,809,320 acres, 
but 46,457,140 acres of unprotected land 
suffered from fire. Of the protected for- 
ests the area burned was less than 1'% 
per cent 

In the Continental United States, 607,- 
920,930 acres of land are listed as needing 
fire protection. Of this total area 399,- 
141,870 acres are receiving some degree 
of organized protection, although much 
of it is inadequate as yet. 

The fire summary, compiled by the 
United States Forest Service from data 
furnished by cooperating States and Na- 
tional Forest Supervisors, showed 190,980 
forest fires in the United States during 
the year 1930. Of these, 70,832 occurred 
on protected lands and 120,148 on unpro- 
tected areas. Figures for unprotected 
areas are necessarily inexact. 


with the same period in 1930. 


Mobile 


Mobile, Ala.: Employment conditions 
among farm laborers remain substantially 
the. same, but in the seafood industry em- 
ployment is fairly active. A conference 
was called by the Mayor of Mobile on 
Sept. 11 to consider plans for relicf and to 
seek methods of finding jobs for the un- 
employed during the coming Winter. Rep- 
resentatives of the welfare agencies, civic 
organizations and organized labor were 
present. As a result of the meeting a sur-| 
vey of the unemployed is now being taken 
by the Women’s Club, using the polling 
places erected for the recent city election. 
Registrations will be continued for about} 
10 days. The Mayor was authorized at the 
conference to appoint a subcommittee of 
five to assemble and transmit a report of 
the situation at the next meeting of the 
conference. The City of Mobile has sold 
two issues of bonds tegtaling $125,000, of 
which $75,000 will be used in improving 
the airport. Work has also started on im- 
provements at the Sand Island Quaran- 
tine Station involving an expenditure of 
$8,000, and on the reconditioning of the 
Mobile Infirmary at a cost of $11,500. 


Norfolk, Va. 

Norfolk, Va.: The first meeting of Gov- 
ernor Pollard’s Unemployment Commis- 
sion met a few days ago and released a 
statement in which the number of un- 
employed in Virginia was estimated at 
40.000. A report from the Roanoke Cham- 
ber of Commerce states that a survey cov- 
ering 23 organizations revealed an increase 
of 62 men employed and a weekly in- 
crease in pay roll of $3.350. There were 
no changes in working hours. This indi- 
cates that there has been an increase in 
the working time of the entire force since 
the increase in pay rolls is disproportionate 
to the increase in the number of employed. 


Smokers’ Responsible 

Careless smokers were responsible for 
more fires and greater losses than any 
other cause. On _ protected areas, for 
which reports are more complete, smokers 
caused 17,460 forest fires, or more than 
20 per cent of all the fires reported. In 
the last five years, deliberate woods burn- 
ing and incendiarism has been responsi- 
ble for 17 per cent of the fires; care- 
less or uncontrolled debris burning caused 
12'2 per cent; lighting caused 9'4 per 
cent; railroads 9 per cent; campers almost 
8 per cent; a little less than 4 per cent 
were traced to lumbering operations; mis- 
cellaneous causes accounted for 9 per 
cent; and the causes of the remaining 
fires could not be traced. 

Damage caused by forest fires 
United States last year reached an esti- 
mated total of $65,968,350, not including 
damage to young growth, wild life, water- 
shed values, and other intangible values 
which could not be measured in dollars 
and cents. Of the total damage, $14,957,- 
280 occurred on protected lands. On un- 


New Orleans - 

New Orleans, La.: Bids were opened 
Sept. 15 on the combination highway and 
railroad bridge to be constructed over the 
Mississippi, but the award of the contract 
has not yet been made. However, work 
may begin on this project within 60 days 
One large textile mill received an order 
for 1,000,000 yards of denims which re- 
ulted in increased employment for the 
plant, but little change is evident in other 
industries. The rice harvest is well under 
way with both the crop yield and prices | 
lower than last year, | 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga.: According to R. G. Dun} 
and Company, continued warm weather] 
has materially retarded Fall buying. Prices 
on wearing apparel and food products are 
low, and inventories small. Wholesalers 
report some activity with a trend toward 
conservatism. Low prices continue to have 
a depressing effect. Labor is cheap with 
considerable unemployment 

The “Penny Club” for the aid of the 
unemployed, recently organized by Mrs. 
Thomas K, Glenn, is reported to be meet-}| 
ing with success. The plan is for every} 
employed person of Atlanta to donate one 
cent for each meal eaten or three cents 
a day to the unemployed. In this way 
every employed person will have an op-|} 
portunity at small expense to participate 
in relief work for the city’s unemployed. | 

According to the Atlanta office of the} 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, a large num-| 
per of contracts has been awarded recently 
or are contemplated for building and con-| 
struction work throughout the State of 
Georgia. These include large business | 
structures, warehouses, additions to mills 
bus terminals, school buildings, water- 
works, residences, and alteration and re- 
pair work. The more important projects 
represent a total cost of $1.549,000. The 
Inspector of Buildings of Atlanta for the 
week ended Sept. 5. reported 40 permits | 
for alterations, repairs and miscellaneous 
work to eost $20,509, as well as 3 permits 
for residences a cost of $10,000, aggre- | 
gating 43 permits at a total cost of $30,509 
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principally a huge 
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sides,”’ ‘‘bellies,”’ 


sy ° None | 
Georgia Cities 

Georgia Cities: Reports received from 
the various chambers of commerce in the 
State are as follows: 

Savannah: General business situation is 
improving but is still considerably below 
normal. Unemployment is not serious 
Construction is inactive. | 





Macon: Some increase in retail trade; | 
no change apparent in employment situ- 
ation—plans being made to care for large} 


number of unemployed by municipal and 





Nearly 12 Millions Loaned 


jrevolving fund established by 
'in the Agricultural Marketing Act. 








more years 
bloomer girls on bicycles brought 
whispered comments from conser- 
vative matrons, the curing depart- 


ment of the packing house was 


Dry-salted and barrel-salted “‘rough- 
shoulders, 
backs and jowl butts represented 
about 34% of the Armour pork out- 
put. Only 29%, consisting mostly of 
bacon, hams and picnic shoulders, 
went into sweet pickle. 
Consequently, an excess of salti- 


ness was the rule rather than the 


To Minnesota Cooperatives 





Marketing Groups Have Repaid More Than 
Seven Millions, Says Farm Board | 





Nearly $12,000,000 has been loaned to|berships of more than 100,000 producers 
Minnesota cooperative associations, other! who have benefited directly from the 
than loans through the three nationals | Board's financial assistance. 
handling grain, livestock and wool, and| fand O'Lakes is affiliated with three 
the cheese regional, and of this amount similar regional associations on the Pa- 
more than $7,000,000 has been repaid, the | cific Coast. Through trade agreements 
Federal Farm Board announced in a | 





Increase Is Seen 


| Millions of Dollars Saved and 
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In Benefits From 
Testing of Cattle 





Human Health, Improved 
By Antituberculosis Work, 
Says Federal Specialist 





statement Sept. 23. 

The regional cooperative handling but- 
ter, with a combined membership of more | 
than 100,000, handled nearly 100,000,000 
pounds of butter in addition to large quan- 
tities of eggs and poultry. | 

The Board's statement follows in full 
text: 

Minnesota farmers are benefiting from 
the services of three national and two re- 
gional cooperative marketing agencies 
recognized by the Federal Farm Board | 
and given financial assistance from the} 
Congress 
The 
nationals, which sell grain, livestock and 
wool, were set up by cooperatives handling 
those commodities with the aid of the 
Board; while the regionals, those for high 
grade butter and cheese, were already op- 
erating when the Board was created. | 


Board Must Determine ol 
If Cooperative Is Sound 


| 

Under the law, one of the Farm Board's 
principal duties is to help the farmers 
organize a marketing system which they 
will own and operate. Before the Board 
recognizes a central cooperative sales 
agency or lends its financial support to 
the agency, great care is taken to see 
that the cooperative has a sound financial 
structure and operating policies and that 
it represents a substantial majority of 
the organized producers of the commod- 
ity. 

Loans to Minnesota cooperatives, other 
than those through the three nationals 
and the cheese regional, total $11,943,- 
543.06, of whith $7,309,673.46 has been re- 
paid. 

As one of the first steps in extending 
the benefits of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act to dairy farmers in Minnesota and 
the Northwest, the Farm Board recognized 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., of Minne- | 
apolis, as a regional marketing association 
for the sale of high quality butter pro- 
duced in that area. 

This associaion has been given financial 
and other aid by the Board to expand 
its operations and make its services more 
effective for its producer members. Last 
year it handled nearly 100,000,000 pounds 
of butter, 106,436 cases of eggs, 1,986,075 
pounds of live poultry, and 3,271,698 
pounds of dressed poultry. Land O'Lakes 
has approximately 500 member coopera- 
tives in Minnesota, Wisconsin and North 
and South Dakota, with combined mem- 


protected lands, it is estimated that the 


damage vas $51,371,070. 

It is estimated that nearly 4 per cent 
of the forest land in protected areas 
burned over last year will not restock it- 
self naturally with satisfactory tree 
growth. 


The 160,000,000 acres of National Forest 
land in the United States are protected 
from fire by the Federal Forest Service 
organization. Under agreements between 
private owners and the States, with the 
cooperation of the Federal Government, 
protection of State and private forest 
lands is gradually being extended to keep 
down fire losses. Last year about 3,500,000 
acres were added to the total area under 
organized protection. 
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Valdosta: General business situation is : : : ey: 
quiet: farmers busy with cover crops carrying over surpluses except to  frigeration facilit 
and planning for Winter Construction 


work under wav includes a storage ware- 
house, college dormitory, some stores be- | 
ing remodeled, and some residences. | 

Gainesville: General business situation 
fair, with some improvement over past | 
month. Retail business expected to im- 
prove with opening of colleges having en- | 
rollment of over 1,000. Three large cotton 
mills are in operation, two both day and 


night, other five days a week. Unem- 
ployment is very slight and sufficient | 
work is available to take care of resi-| 
dents. 


Waycross: Tobacco sales are over and 
cotton is now ready for the market. A 
packing plant being reopened, which 
will relieve unemployment. Considera- 
ble unemployment exists due to railroads 
laying off men and reducing hours, and 
to the closing of the tobacco market and |} 
completion of cotton picking. 


Memphis 


Memphis, Tenn.: One of the automo- 
bile body manufacturers reports that his 
firm is laying off a large number of men 
for one week, but with the anticipation 
they will be taken back the latter part of 
the month. The other body manufactur- 
ing company states that they are now 
employing 200 or more men, the same as 

[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 








allow them to remain in cure beyond 


the normal curing age—which, in 


of a pienic shoulder, is 
of a ham anywhere from 40 to 90 


for such meats to remain in “pickle” 


and more appetizing sugar cure, 


while less than 15% is dry and barrel- 


ing age is a single piece of Armour 


pluses are held in prime condition 


made by the four regionals, the producers ; 
of each section are benefited wy tiation [Continued from Page 1. 

into a single program more than 250,000,- | hibiting entry of milk from untested 
000  unds of butter. herds. 

_ | Efforts to eradicate bovine tuberculosis 
Affiliated With Groups | were started in the United States in 1917, 
On Pacifi . jand in 1926 considerable appropriations 

n Pacific Coast were made available by the Federal Gov- 
Dairy farmers supplying fluid milk to|¢!ment for the purpose. The benefits 
Rochester, Minn., are being assisted by | 
the Board in the formation of a local | 


of the work have been inestimable, from 

the standpoints of both economics and 

cooperative milk marketing association. — welt of cattle caneneeee eel 
Cheese manufactured by cooperative | gemned because of tuberculosis infection 
cheese factories in Minnesota is sold di- | in 1996 had reached 37,489,000 pounds af- 


rect to the National Cheese Producers sia » dunn i " 
Federation with headquarters at Plym- “s steady Seta aca a nevers® ec 7 
outh, Wis. The federati has t . year after the first appropriations were 
oe, eo re teceration has been aS-| made, the amount declined about 10,- 
sisted by the Farm Board in reorgan- 
izing its business operations and in put- anne Sel cepld resection Ga 
ting its financial problem on a more satis- |°;°""" “Car. ; : : 

ap: hada ; <_s ; since, until it is estimated that only 
factory working basis. There is develop- ‘about 10,000,000 pounds will have been 


ing a coordination of sales activities be- ‘ ; 
tween the federation and Land O'Lakes | Condemned in 1931. Condemnations last 


which has 5 + 4 assiste yoar are estimated at about 13,000,000 
the Board a EES: Se eee oe pounds, and official records show condem- 
whe conianal avai nations in 1929 to have been ae 
nhl ag aoe cel s. 92 large: 0 
erating in Minnesota are _ stockholder pounds. In 1936 the largest number 


; infected cattle were slaughtered. 
members of the Farmers National Grain oe 3 
Corporation, the central grain marketing Reliability Established 
agency for grain cooperatives, which has The reliability of the tuberculin test 
headquarters in Chicago. These are the for cattle has been established absolutely. 
American Wheat Growers Associated, |It is not claimed that it is 100 per cent 
Farmers Union Terminal Association and | reliable, but examination of slaughtered 
the FYorthwest Grain Association. cattle from tested herds indicates that it 
These regionals also operate in other |iS around 90 per cent accurate. ; 
Spring wheat States. In Minnesota they| The view that cattle tuberculosis if 
handle grain from more than 40 farmers’ | transmissible to humans is supported by 
local elevator associations. These local | all the leading authorities, after extended 
units have more than 8,000 farmer mem-|Yresearch on the subject. Bovine tubercu- 
bers who have benefited from the loans | losis rarely affects the lungs of a human, 
advanced to their cooperatives from the | the effects being usually confined to the 
revolving fund in the past two years. |glands and bones and to meningitis dis- 
eases. The incidence of these diseases 
Livestock Agency has diminished rapidly with progress in 
. eradicating tuberculosis from cows. 
Is Open to All The eradication work is costing nearly 
The National Livestock Marketing Asso- | $20,000,000 a year now, about $6,500,000 of 
ciation, central sales agency established | Which is provided by the Federal Gov- 
by a majority of the livestock coopera- | ernment and the rest of the States. About 
tives, with headquarters in Chicago, at| $15,000,000 of the funds are used in paying 
this time has one stockholder member| farmers for infected cows which are 
operating in Minnesota. This organiza-|Slaughtered, the indemnity ranging usu- 
tion is the Farmers Union Livestock Com- | ally from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
mission on the South St. Paul market.| the market value of the cow. 
Meetings have been held in some sections! The entire States of North Carolina, 
in Minnesota to assist in the building up Maine, Michigan and Indiana are now 
of the membership of this association,| included in the modified accredited area, 
which now serves some 50,000 livestock|The great milk-producing region of Wis- 
producers in the South St. Paul trade|consin and Minnesota is largely but not 
territory entirely included in the area. Two re- 
| Membership in the National Livestock | s@ns still are heavily infected, the chief 
Marketing Association is open to all live- centers being New England and Califor 
stock cooperatives on an equitable basis, | Mla. F 
and the Board is hopeful that in the near, California this year adopted a law for 
future the sales activities of all livestock compensation of farmers for tubercular 
cooperatives in the Northwest, as well as|cows slaughtered, and it is expected that 
in other sections of the ciuntry, will be rapid progress will be made in the next 


cooperatives op- 


unified through this central agency. year or two in eradicating the disease 
The Minnesota Wool Growers Associa-| there , 
tion with headquarters at Wabash is a Over nearly all of the remainder of the 


stockholder member of the National Wool country not mentioned above infection 
Marketing Corporation, of Boston, the cen- with tuberculosis is believed to be 1 per 
tral sales agency for the merchandising cent or less. However, full control of 
of cooperative wool. It serves approxi-, the disease cannot be obtained unless all 
mately 4,000 Minnesota growers and this| countries are brought into the accredited 


year is handling more than _ 1,200,000 area, and this is the goal of the coop- 
pounds of wool. Through the National erative efforts to eradicate the disease. 
Wool Marketing Corporation, the Min- Last year, Iowa led in number of cate- 


nesota association has had financial assist- tle tested. The number of infected ani- 
; ance from the revolving fund in handling) mals slaughtered there is comparatively 
the 1930 and the 1931 wool crops. small. 
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until careful market analyses send 
them to cure and smoking to be 
s, and in the case ready to meet the public’s require- 
ments. 

as not uncommon Controlled curing is one of the 
numerous details of the new and 
ynths, modern Armour and Company’s in- 
in 36% of Armour 


» given the milder 


defatigable labors in achieving the 
marvelous **Fixed Flavor’? which the 
world enjoys today in Armour’s Star 
Ham and Star Bacon. It is a revela- 
tion, compared to the salty ham and 
id the proper cur- bacon known to those who can recall 
the daring bloomer girls of the “‘gay 
allowed to remain nineties.” 
Armour’s vast re- 


ies, peak-kill sur- 
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in Supplyin 
Liquor Is Subject 
To Damage Action 


Court Upholds Section of 
Prohibition Act Giving 
Right to Sue for Loss In-| 
curred Due to Liquor | 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


SHELL Or. COMPANY 
Vv. 

Superior Court OF THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA, IN AND FOR THE COUNTY OF Los 
ANGELES. 

California Supreme Court. 

S. F. No. 14212. | 

Application for writ of prohibition prayed | 
for to be directed to Superior Court 
of Los Angeles County. | 
McCutcHen. OLNEY, MANNoN & GREENE, | 

J. M. Mannon Jr., F. F. THomas Jr. for | 

petitioner; BertRanp J. WELLMAN for re- | 

spondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 31, 1931 | 

Preston, J.—The petition for writ of) 
prohibition is denied and the alternative | 
writ is discharged. 

One reasoning, briefly, is: First, that 
we are concerned here necessarily with | 
questions of jurisdiction only and not with | 
defects in pleadings, nor with difficulties, 
even if well nigh insuperable, which may 
be encountered in proving the facts neces- | 
sary to a recovery. | 

The action in the’court below is by the 
wife and minor children of one, Joseph 
C. Wheeler, to recover from the petitioner | 
herein actual and exemplary damages} 
growing out of the loss of support by | 
reason of the addiction on the part of said | 
husband and father to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, brought, about, it is claimed, 
by the unlawful acts of the petitioner 
herein in providing him with liquor while | 
in its employ. Apparently, the said} 
Wheeler was for many years a trustworthy 
employe of petitioner and while in such 
employ acquired thé liquor habit to such 
a@ degree that he was discharged by peti- 
tioner. 

The action is grounded upon  sec- 
tion 20 of the so-called Volstead Act (sec- 
tion 32, title 27, U. S. Code), which pur- | 
ports to give certain classes of persons a} 
right of action when they have been in- 
jured by addiction to the liquor habit of | 
one from whom they have the right of | 
support through unlawful acts of others. | 
Numerous questions are discussed but the | 
principal one is the validity of said pro- | 
vision. Several instances are cited where} 
causes of action have been sustained un- 
der this section: Smithers v. Brunkhorst, | 
(Wis.) 190 N. W. 349; Stein v. Rainey, | 
(Mo.) 286 S. W. 53; Karterman v. Sogura, | 
(Wash.) 248 Pac. 417; The Westmoor, 
(Oreg.) 27 Fed. (2), 886; Hoyt v. Tilton, 
(N. H.) 128 Atl. 688. In none of these | 
cases has the validity of this section been 
called into question but on the contrary 
it has been assumed. The section, of 
course, is an attempt to exercise the 
powers conferred by the Eighteenth 
Amendment, which prohibits “the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquors * * * for beverage pur- 
—e =?" 

Who can say that the conferring of a 
cause of action upon a dependent who 
has been injured in his means of support 
by another, when due to a violation of | 
this amendment, will not aid in the ac- 
complishment of its object, to-wit: the | 
suppression of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors? The rule in this respect is not) 
in doubt. It has been well stated in Ever- 
hare’s Breweries v. Day, 265 U. S. 545, 
558-£, as follows: “The Constitution con- 
fers upon Congress the power to make all 
laws necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution all powers that are vested 
in it. ‘Art. I, sec. 8, cl. 18.) In the exer- 
cise of such nonenumerated or ‘implied’ 
powers it has long been settled that Con-| 
gress is not limited to such measures as 
are indispensably necessary to give effect | 
to its express powers, but in the exercise | 
of its discretion as to the means of carry- 
ing them into execution may adopt any 
means, appearing to it most eligible and 
appropriate, which are adapted to the end 
to be accomplished and consistent with 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution.” 

This quotation is supported by a long 
and consistent line of Federal court cases, 
beginning with McCulloch v. Maryland, 
4 Wheat. 316. It has also been confirmed 
in the more recent case of Lambert v. 
Ycllowley, 272 U. S. 581, where at page 
593 the court approves further language 
of the Everhard case as follows: “We 
cannot say that prohibiting traffic in in- 
toxicating malt liquors for medicinal pur- 
poses has no real or substantial relation 
to the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and is not adapted to ac- 
complish that end and make the consti- 
tutional prohibition effective. The diffi- 
culties always attendant upon the sup- 
pression of traffic in intoxicating liquors | 
are notorious 

The first of these recent cases had to 
do with preventing physicians from pre-| 
scribing intoxicating malt liquors for 
medicinal purposes and the other with the 
provision: “not more than a pint of spirit- 
uous liquor to be taken internally shall! 
be prescribed for use by the same per- 
son within any period of 10 days and no 
prescription shall be filled more than 
once.” These provisions were held to be 
within the powers conferred by the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. It is easily seen that 
the provision here in question would lend 
even more aid to the suppression of the 
unlawful use of intoxicating liquors. We! 
therefore entertain no doubt whatever as | 
to the validity of this provision. 

If its validity be assumed, 
VI of the Constitution of the United! 
States, the Eighteenth Amendment andj 
all laws passed in pursuance? thereof is the 
supreme law of the land. The State courts 
have a plain duty to perform in that re- 
spect as has been well stated in Robb v. | 














under section | 


Connolly, 111 U. S. 624, 637, where the 
ccurt says: “So, that a State court of 
original jurisdiction, having the partics 


before it, may, consistently with existin: 
Federal legislation, determine cases at law 
or in equity, arising under the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States, or in- 
volving rights dependent upon such Con- 
stitution or laws. Upon the State courts, | 
equally with the courts of the Union, rests 
the obligation to guard, enforce, and pro- 
tect every right granted or secured by the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof, when- 
ever those righis are involved in any suit 
or proceeding before them; for the judges 
of the State couris are required to take 
an oath to support that Consiitucion, and 
they are bound by it, and the laws of the 
United States made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treatics made under their author- 
ity, as the supreme law of the land, ‘any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary noiwithstanding.’” 
From the above premise it is easily 
seen that the question as to whether or 
not the Wright Aci of Califoinia, adcpted 
section 20 of the Volstead Act is a talse 
quantity. Neither are we impressed with 
the contention that the plaintiffs in the 
court below must resort to machinery pro- 
vided by the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
for relief. The cause cf action rere in 
question is referable only to: the act ot 
Congress and is not in any way fettered 
by any provision of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of Califoruia. If it be as- 
sumed that the Legisla:ure of California 
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5 | Review of Federal Tax Controversies 


Awaiting Action by the Supreme Court 


Cases Involving Disputes Between the Government and 


Taxpayers 


Controversies between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and taxpayers relating the pay- 
ment of Federal taxes and involving the 
interpretation and application of the sev- 
eral revenue acts are presented in 64 of 
the approximately 400 cases now on the 
appellate docket of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which begins its new 


| term on Oct. 5. 


Nearly al lof these cases involve the 
Federal income tax, but included in the 
number are four estate tax cases, one 


lexcise tax case, and three cases arising 


out of levies made under the oleomargarine 
law. While many of the decisions of lower 
courts sought to be reviewed concern the 


| older revenue acts, several of the cases in- 
| volve sections of the 1928 law. 


Upon reconvening for the new term, ap- 
proximately 300 cases which have been 
docketed during the Summer recess will 
be formally presented to the court for 
consideration. The larger portion of these 
cases are pending on petitions for writs 
of certiorari. At the time of adjournment 
of the last term, on June 1, there were 123 
cases on th appellate docket which were 
carried over to the new term. 

As Compared with the 64 Federal tax 
cases now on the court's docket, there were 
approximately 100 Federal tax cases pend- 
ing before it at the beginning of last year's 
term. 

In only one Federal tax case (Handy and | 
Herman v. Burnet, No. 14) had the court 


Under Revenue Statutes 
64 Proceedings on Appellate Docket 


granted the petition for a writ of certio- | 


rari prior to adjournment last June. All| 
other Federal tax cases except one on ap- 
peal involving the constitutionality of the 
1928 Act, are pending on petitions for} 
writs of certiorari. The cases have been 
docketed but the petitions have not yet) 
been formally presented to the court, and | 
therefore it has not yet taken any action) 
thereon. 

Several of tue cases in which review by | 
the court is sought involve corporate bond 
issues. 


* ¢ + | 


In United States v. Kirby Lumber Co., 
No. 26, the court is asked to decide 
whether a corporation derived taxable in- 
come by purchasing and retiring certain 
of its outstanding bonds at amounts less 
than for which the bonds were issued. | 
The Government asks that the decision 
of the Court of Claims in favor of the} 
taxpayer be reversed. 

In Old Colony Railroad Co. v. Commis- 
sioner, ifo. 349, a corporation reporting on | 
the accrual basis had issued long term | 
bonds at a premium between 1893 and 
1904, and such bonds were outstanding 
curing 1921. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the First Circuit held that a} 
proportionate part of the premium should | 
be offset against the corporation's inter- | 
est deduction for the latter year, and the 
taxpayer has petitioned for a review of 
that decision. 

Whether the taxpayer is entitled to de- 
duct, for each of the years 1916 to 1919, 
a proportion of the expenses incurred in 
connection with the issuance and sale of 
its bonds during the period 1904 to 1909. | 
is involved in Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Co. v. Commissioner, No. 78. 
Other questions raised in that case are 
whether the amount credited to profit 
and loss on account of uncalled-for checks 
representing expense items constituted 
gross income for the year the entry was | 
made; and whether the taxpayer. which, 
in 1912, sold its bonds at a discount and, | 
it: 1917, exchanged preferred stock of 
equal face value for such bonds, was en- 
titled to a deduction for unamortized dis- 
sount as a loss. All these question were 
decided against the taxpayer by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit. 





eS 

Under the 1921 act only original sub- 
seribers to Liberty bonds were entitled 
to deduct interest on money borrowed to 
purchase or carry such obligations. The! 
constitutionality of that provision and its 
retroactive effect to Jan. 1, 1921, were up- 
held by the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit in four cases ‘Phipps 
et al. v. Bowers, Nos. 225-228), which the 
Supreme Court is asked to review. 

In Frommel Realty and Investment Co. 
v. Uniled States, No. 275, the taxpayer 
contends that suit against the former 
stockholders of a corporation under the 
‘trust-fund’ doctrine is an action to col- 
lect a tax and hence barred by the statute 
of limitations applicable to such tax, al- 
though judgment had _ been received 
against the corporation and execution re- 
turned unsatisfied. 

The question presented in Burnet v. 
Coronado Oil & Gas Co., No. 341, is the 
taxability of profits derived by a private 
corporation from sale of oil and gas pro- 


duced under leases granted by the State! 


of Oklahoma on part of its public domain. 
In Spring Canyon Coal Co. v. Burnet, Nos. 
334, 335, the court is asked to decide 
whether a corporation which elected to 
become a self-insurer under the State 
Workmen's Compensation Act, and set up 
a reserve therefor, was entitled to deduct 
the entire reserve, or any payments made 
therefrom. ° 


+ + + 


The constitutionality of the 1928 Rev- 
enue Act is questioned in Keogh v. Neely, 
No, 371, on the ground that the Sixteenth 
Amendment was ratified by the Legisla- 
tures of the several States, and not by 
conventions of the people of the Siates, 
and on the further ground that failure 
to redistrict the State of Illinois into sen- 
atorial districts has resulted in the failure 
of a Republican form of government guar- 
anteed by the Federal Constitution. 

The constitutionality of the oleomar- 
garine law ‘since amended) is 
in the case entitled Ed. S. Vail Butterine 
Co. v. Reinecke, No. 292; and in Miller v. 
Standard Nut Margarine Co. of Florida, 
Nos. 251, 252, the court is asked to decide 
whether the taxpaver is entitled to an 
injunction, restraining collection of the 
oleomargafine tax. 

In seven cases, the question presented 


is competent to provice thai acticns of 
this kind be heard by @ special court or 
commission, a ready answer is that such 
action has not been taken. The seciion 
in question contemplates @ trial in a court 
where common law procedure prevaiis; 
the Industrial Accident Commission is not 
such a court; the supevior court of Cal- 
ifornia is such a court It has assumed 
jurisdiction of the actinn and unless ;e- 
strained will proceed with a trial of the 
cause. This to us seems entirely proper. 
The fact that the provision in ques- 
tion declares the damages resulting irom 
such action to be the sepzraie prop- 
erty of the plaintiffs or that the rule 
of damages is otherwise varied by 
the provision is not here material. As 
above stated, the California courts are 
charged with the duty of enforcing 
within their jurisdiction the cause of ac- 





tion conferred by a valid act of Con- 
gress; hence the conclusion first an- 
nounced. 

We concur: SEAWELL, J., Curtis, J., 


| Waste, C. J., SHENK, J. 


involved | 








Are Presented in 





is whether two or more corporations were{ claim filed “after the statute had expired 


affiliated within the meaning of section 
240 of the 1918 and 1921 acts. They are| 
as follows: Handy & Herman vy. Burnet, 
No. 14; Gong Bell Mfg. Co. v. Burnet, No. 
97; City Button Works v. United States, 


No. 293; Burnet v. Howe Brothers Hide | 
Co., No. 294; Onondaga Co. v. Burnet, 


No. 320; Ten Eyck Co. v. Burnet, No. 321, 
and Denunzio Fruit Co. v. Commissioner, 
No. 381. 

Four estate tax cases are now before 
the court. In Ewbank v. United States, 
No. 359, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit held that the estate 
of a taxpayer who died less than one year 
prior to the effective date of the 1921 Act 
was subject to the tax; and in Stratton 
v. United States, No. 303, the Circuit Court! 
of Appeals for the First Circuit held that) 
under the 1921 Act liability to the estate| 
tax arose in respect of property over which 
the decedent exercised by will a general 
power of appointment created before en- 
actment of any estate tax law. 


ae 


In Phillips v. Commissioner, No. 18, the} 
question presented is whether section 302 
of the 1924 Act requires that the value of 
property, held by husband and wife as 
tenants by entirety, be included in the} 
gross estate of the tenant first dying, when} 
such property was acquired prior to the 
effective date of the 1916 Act, and when| 
such property was acquired after that 
date, but prior to the effective date of the 
1924 Act. In Stewart v. Burnet, No. 366, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth | 
Circuit held that the amount claimed to| 
have been loaned by a resident of Texas 
to her deceased husband should not have 
been deducted from his half of the com-! 
munity estate in computing the tax. | 

In Burnet v. Chicago Portrait Co., No. | 
378, the Government asks the court to! 
reverse a decision by the Circuit Court! 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, al- 
lowing the taxpayer a credit for income! 
taxes paid to New South Wales on the 
ground that it is a foreign country. In 
Robillard v. Burnet, No. 289, the question 
presented is whether the taxpayer, a resi- 
dent citizen, was entitled to credit for 
British income tax paid upon dividends re- | 
ceived from a British ‘operating company 
through a Canadian holding corporation, 
on the theory that the holding corpora- 
tion is a trust. 


+ + + 

Whether corporations doing a mortgage 
guarantee and title insurance business are 
insurance companies and hence not subject 
to the capital stock tax imposed by the 
1921 and 1924 Acts, is in issue in two cases, 
Bowers v. Lawyers Mortgage Co., No. 355, 
and United, States v. Home Title Insur- 
ance Co., No. 356. Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y. v. United States, No. 149, in- 
volves a claim * r refund by an insurance 
company. The original claim was on the 
specific ground that the mean reserve 
fund w_ greatly in excess of the amount 
determined by the Commissioner, and the 
question presented is whether a second 


and, based on the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the National Life Insur- 
ance Co. case, could be made the basis 
of a suit. 

The validity of a waiver signed by a 


subordinate in the name of the Commis- | 


sioner is raised in two cases, Onondaga 
Co. v. Burnet, No. 320, and Ten Eyck Co. 
v. Burnet, No. 321. In Godfrey v. Burnet, 
No. 322, -nd First National Bank of 
Bridgeport v. Burnet, No. 323, the court 
is asked to decide whether a waiver signed 
by the former president and director of 
a Connecticut corporation as trustee in 
liquidation was invalid, thus barring an 
assessment against transferees of the cor- 
poration’s assets under section 280 of the 
1926 Act. 


+ + + 


Whether a letter written by an alleged 
agent of an executor was sufficient to 
start the one-year statute running is pre- 


sented in Esperson v. Burnet, Nos. 367, 
368. 
Whether the Government was entitled 


to interest on income and excess profits 
taxes for 1920 at the rate of 1 per cent a 
month from the date a claim in abate- 
ment was denied to the date the tax was 
paid is the issue in Maryland Casualty 
Co. v. U. &., No. 260. In Sunny Brook 
Distillery v. U. S., No. 206, the question 
presented is whether interest should be 
allowed on refund of taxes made under 
acts of . ‘eb. 11, 1925, and May 8, 1928, pro- 
viding for “efund of taxes paid on dis- 
tilled >irits in excess of a certain amount 
per gallon. 

In No. 340, the United Cigars Stores Co. 
of America asks the court to hold that 
jewelry issued in redemption of cigar 
coupons was not subject to the excise tax 
imposed by the 1921 and 1924 Acts. 


+ + + 


In United States Cartridge Co. v. United 
Cvates, No. 348, it appears that in 1914 
the taxpayer leased certain land for 10 


|years and erected buildings thereon for 


the purpose of filling war contracts which 
the Government cancelled in 1918. Two 
questions are presented: First, should a 
proportionate part of the cost of the 
buildings be charged off each year of 
the 10-year period. or was the taxpayer 
cntitled, in 1918, to a deduction equal to 


| the depreciated value of the buildings less 
| their residual value; and, second, in com- 
| puting 1918 


income, should the articles 
which had been manufactured under the 
cancelled contracts be inventoried at the 
sum which the Government had agreed 


to pay in connection with the cancella- | 


tion of the contracts, or at the market 
value, which was lower. 

Where the amount of mortgages as- 
sumed by a purchaser of real estate ex- 
ceeds the basis to vendor, should differ- 
ence be treated as part of initial pay- 
ment in determining whether transaction 
is an instalment sale, the court is asked 
to decide in Schneider v. Lucas, No. 110. 

In Grays Harbor Motorship Corp. v. 
United States, No. 141, the question is 
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sustained was the result of the concurren 


governed by the law of Kansas under which the injury w 
which one action could be brought against the three pro: 
of Missouri under which the three producers could not b 
was one involving substantive rights to be dete 


place where the tort was committed and 


determined according to the law of the forum; 
souri differs from the law of Kansas does not make the law 
to the public policy of Missouri so as to be unenforcible 


Missouri. 
Mosby v. Manhattan Oil Co. et al.; C. C. 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


COURTS—Federal courts—Law which governs—Jo 
injury due to concurring negligence of several part 

A Federal district court for a district of Missouri, in det 
owner of a ranch in Kansas could join three separate 
mitted large quantities of salt water and crude oil to es 
collection pools into a stream which traversed the 
of water supply for the owner's cattle, as defe 
sustained by reason of the pollution of the stream on the 


T LAW 


» 





inder of defendants—Action for 
1es— 
ermining whether the 
oil producers who had per- 
cape from wells, pumps and 
ranch and was the only source 
ndants in an action for the damage 
; theory that the injury 
t negligence of the three producers, was 
as a concurrent injury for 
ducers, and not by the law 
; e joined, since the question 
rmined according to the law of the 
was not a quetsion of procedure to be 
the mere fact that the law of Mis- 
of Kansas contrary 
by a court sitting in 


A. 8, No. 9052, Aug. 10, 1931. 





INSU RANCE—Fraternal insurance—Supreme lodge’s suspension of local lodge— 
Right of member of local lodge to sue in courts without exhausting remedies within 


organization— 


A member of a local lodge of a fraternal organization who was de 
insurance policy and sick and other benefits as the re 


prived of an 
sult of the unlawful suspen- 


sion of the local branch by the supreme lodge, could sue the supreme lodge for the 
damages sustained without first exhausting her remedies within the order since 
the unlawful suspension of the local branch deprived her, as a member thereof 
of pecuniary and property rights and entitled her to invoke the aid of a court to 
protect such rights without proceeding under the regulations of the order. 
Hampton v. Supreme Lodge K. of P. Courts of Calanthe, Pride of Columbia No. 


95; S.C. Sup. Ct., No. 13238, Sept. 4, 1931. 


INSURANCE—Fraternal insurance—Supreme lodge’s suspension of local lodge— 
Right of member of local lodge to sue supreme lodge in tort—Loss of policy and sick 


and other benefits—Punitive damages— 


A member of a local branch of a fraternal organization who was deprived of a 
life insurance policy and of sick and other benefits as the result of the unlawful 
action of the supreme lodge in suspending the local lodge of which she was a 
member, had a right of action in tort, as distinguished from a right of action in 
contract, against the supreme lodge, since her cause of action was one for damages 
caused by an illegal and wilful interference with and disturbance of her property 
rights; she could recover in such action not only the damages sustained by reason 
of the loss of the policy and the benefits, but punitive damages as well. ; 

Hampton v, Supreme Lodge K. of P. Courts of Calanthe, Pride of Columbia No. 


55; S.C. Sup. Ct., No. 13238, Sept. 4, 1931. 





OBSTRUCTING JUSTICE—Acts constituting—Arrest of drug store proprietor by 
Federal agent—Action of proprietor’s daughter in pointing revolver at officer with- 


out knowledge that he was an officer— 


An 18-year-old daughter of a drug store proprietor who took a revolver and 
pointed it at a prohibition agent who had arrested the father and had seized him to 
prevent him from going upstairs and who, with the revolver pointed at the pro- 
hibition officer, warned him not to “touch my daddy” without knowledge that the 
father had been arrested or that the person who had seized him was a Federal 


agent, was not guilty of obstructing justic 


e. 


Washington v, Bandy; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22738, Aug. 27, 1931. 





Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue 


PROHIBITION—Liability for damages caused by furnishing liquor to person—Ac- 
tion under National Prohibition Act in State court— 

A California State court had jurisdiction of an action by the widow and the 
minor children of an employe against the employer for loss of support by reason 
of the employe's death alleged to have been caused by the employe’s addiction to the 
use of intoxicating liquor furnished him by the employer, under section 20 of the 


National Prohibition Act, regardless of 


whether the provisions of such section 


have been adopted by the California Prohibition Act, since such provisions, as a 


part of the supreme law of the land, were 
part of the law of the State; nor was the 
that the proper remedy was a proceeding 


» enforcible in such court although not a 
court without jurisdiction on the theory 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act 


of the State before the Industrial Accident Commission, since the cause of action is 
created by the Federal Act which contemplates a trial in a court where common 


law procedure prevails and is not 
pensation Act.—Shell Oil Co. vy. 
Daily, 1694, Sept. 25, 1931. 


PROHIBITION—Liability for damages ¢ 


fettered by any provision of the State Com- 
Superior Court, etc. 


(Calif. Sup. Ct.—6 U. S. 


‘aused by furnishing liquor to person— 


Validity of statute—Power of Congress under Eighteenth Amendment— 


Section 20 of the National Prohibition 


Act which gives a “person who shall be 


injured in person, property, means of support, or otherwise by any intoxicated 


person, or by reason of the intoxication 
death or not,” 


of any person, whether resulting in his 


a right of action for damages against “any person who shall, by 


unlawfully selling to or unlawfully assisting in procuring liquor for such intoxicated 


person, have caused or contributed to suc 


h intoxication,” is a valid exercise of the 


power of Congress to enact such laws as may be necessary to carry into effect the 
Eighteenth Amendment, in view of the effectiveness of such prov ision as an aid in 
the suppression of the unlawful use of intoxicating liquor.—Shell Oil Co, v. Superior 


Court, etc. 


(Calif. Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 1694, Sept. 25, 1931. 








Rents Received 


By Realty Trust 


Held Tax Exempt. 


Massachusetts Supreme} 


‘Court Decides Such Re- 
ceipts Are Not Subject to 
State Income Levy 


| Boston, Mass., Sept. 24. 
| Rent received by the trustees of a real 
;estate trust for the use and occupation 
of real estate is not subject to the Massa- 
chusetts income tax, the Supreme Judicial 
Court of that State has held in a case 
entitled DeBlois et al., Trustees, v. Com- 
missioner of Corporations and Taxation. 


“The complainants are trustees of a) 


real estate trust, 
which are 


beneficial 
represented by 


interests in 
transferable 


shares. They are owners of improved 
real estate in Boston,” the opinion ex- 
plained. 


Taxed Paid Rents 


“It can not rightly be thought,” the 
opinion declared, “that the Legislature, if 
it had intended to impose an income tax 
upon income derived from the business 
of renting real estate, would have specified 
that no return be made of income of that 
nature; that is to say, income from real 
estate. The income here taxed came from 
the rents of real estate. 

“The tax imposed by G. L. c. 62, is a 
property tax and not an excise tax. A 
tax upon income derived from real estate 
is a tax upon real estate. It is common 
knowledge that, in this Commonwealth, 
real estate has been subject to direct tax- 
ation at its fair cash value for many 
years. Being always exposed and subject 
to inspection by the assessors, it cannot 
escape taxation. To construe the sections 
of the statute here invoked as imposing 
a tax on income derived from real estate 
would result in double taxation. Tax laws 
are to be interpreted so as not to cause 
double taxation unless no other reasonable 
construction is practicable.” 


Defines Income 


Under the Massachusetts law, gross in- 
come includes income from trade or busi- 
ness. The Commissioner’s contention 
that one may make it his occupation to 
rent and sell real estate, as well as to 
engage in any other form of trade or 
commerce, and that hence he is engaged 
in business cannot be sustained, the opin- 
ion ruled. That contention put forward 
first in 1930, is contrary to the depart- 
mental construction of the income tax law 
since its enactment in 1916, the court as- 
serted. “That practice antedated the last 
revision of the statutes in 1920. That 
construction is of some signifjcance in 
determining the scope of the statute. It 
is hardly to be thought that, if the con- 
tention had strong support in reason and 
law, it would not have been thought of 
earlier.” 


whether, under the 1918 Act, it was per- 


pense 
| certain vessels for the Government, pend- 
|ing determination of various claims and 
| counterclaims. 

| Beneficial Loan Society 
|v. United States, No. 177, involves the 
proration of the specific credit, and 
Oglesby Coal Co. v. Burnet, No. 152, in- 
| volves deduction for obsolescence where 
taxpayer’s fiscal year ended on March 
31, 1918. 

In Board v. Commissioner, No. 363, it 
appears that the taxpayer, as liquidating 
| trustee, paid to himself, in 1920, a por- 
| tion of the proceeds derived from sale of 
corporate assets. His action was con- 
tested immediately by the other stockhold- 
ers, and the litigation was not finally ad- 
justed until 1927. The question is whether 
the amount received was taxable income 
}in 1920 or in 1927. 

-~ + + 

Whether the depreciation deduction on 
property acquired by gift after Dec. 31, 
1920, but before the effective date of the 
| 1921 act, should be based on the value of 
| the property at the time of the gift, or 
| the cost to the donor, is the question pre- 
sented in Hanlon v. Commissioner, No. 
| 326, and Henaghan v. Commissioner, No. 
| 327. 

| In F, M. Hubbell Son & Co., Inc., v. 
| Burnet, No. 400, the issue is whether spe- 
|cial assessments imposed by a city to 
| meet the cost of paving, curbing and side- 
walk improvements constructed by a city 
on streets adjacent to taxpayer's build- 
ings may be recovered through deduc- 
tions for depreciation. 

Whether the 1926 act which permits an 
allowance for depletion in certain cases 
equal to 27's per cent of the gross in- 
come from oil and gas wells has ref- 
erence to income derived from the sale 
of the property is the question in Darby- 
Lynde Co. v. Alexander, No. 398. In a 
case involving a Louisiana oil lease, en- 
titled ‘Pugh, Executor, v. Burnet, No. 239, 
the court is asked to decide whether a 
; certain instrument conveyed one-half the 
taxpayer's interest in the royalty right 
under the lease, thus precluding an allow- 
ance for depreciation on the part alleged 
to have been sold. 

a 

The issue in Wright v. Commissioner, 
No. 313, is whether closely held stock re- 
ceived by the petitioner in exchange for 
other stock and cash had a fair market 
value, in which case the transaction re- 
sulted in taxable gain. In Corbett v. Com- 
missioner, No, 272, the taxpayer, who re- 
ported on a cash basis, disposed of cer- 
tain shares of stock in 1921, receiving 
therefor cash, notes and a bond due in 
later years. ‘The question involved is 
whether the notes and bond should have 
been treated as equivalent to cash in com- 
puting the 1921 tax, or the tax have been 
peepee until the notes and bonds were 
roid, 

Where a corporation acquired pronertv 
in 1920 and issued its stock therefor, did 
the property retain the same basis in the 
new corporation as in the old when the 
transfer. was from one merging company 
to another, the court is asked to decide 
in Unaka and City National Bank vy. 
United States, No. 261. 
| In Garber et al. v. 


of Bethlehem 


Burnet, Nos. 93-96, 


the taxpayer sold oil stock to a corpora- |, taxpayer, having erroneously filed a re- 


tion for $500,000 cash and 200 oil and gas 
income certificates, and on the same day 
transferred the certificates to a corpora- 
tion affiliated with the purchaser for a 
consideration of $2,500,000 payable in 5 
years, without interest, unless 20 per cent 
of the gross production equalled that 
amount in less time. The question pre- 
sented is whether the taxpayer, who re- 
ported on the cash basis, realized a profit 
from the sale in the year it was made 
(1918) or whether such profit should be 
distributed through the vears in which 
the purchase price was paid. 
~ + + 

Whether the taxpayer was entitled to 
a deduction for loss in connection with 
a “wash sale” while the 1918 act was 
in force is a question presented in Esper- 
son v. Burnet, Nos. 367, 368. In Louis- 
ville Cooperage Co. v. Commissioner, No. 
157, the issue is whether the taxpayer 
has sustained the burden of showing that 
a revised inventory which it submitted 
was more nearly accurate than the orig- 
inal. In Kennington v. Donald, No. 390, 
the court is asked to decide whether pay- 
ments made by a taxpayer were as addi- 
tional compensation to certain employes, 
or as dividends. 
} In Mitchell v. Commissioner, No. 269, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


missible for a taxpayer to hold in sus-|! 
receipts from contracts to build | 


, cost 


Utah I ncome Tax 
Applies to Estates 


Two Returns May Be Required 
In Case of Person Who 
Died in 1931 


Sa.t LaKE City, Uran, Sept. 24. 


In a letter to the administrator of the 
estate of a person who died during the 
year 1931, the Utah Tax Commission 
points out that two returns may be re- 


quired under the new personal income tax 
law. 


“Under said act,” the ruling stated, “a 
return of the income received by 
deceased from Jan. 1, 1931, to the date 
of his death will be required, if the net 
income received during such period was 
in excess of $1,000 if he was at the time 
of his death unmarried or not living with 
his wife, or $2,000 if married and living 
with his wife. 

“There will also be required a return 
of the income of the estate from the date 
of his death (if the death occurred in 
1931) or from Jan. 1, 1931 ‘if it occurred 
prior thereto) to the date when adminis- 
tration is completed (or to Jan. 1, 1932, 
if not completed by that time) if the 
net income thereof during such period 
exceeds $1,000. 


Rulings by Board 
Of Tax A ppeals 


Promulgated Sept. 24 


The Cleveland Trust Company, Executor 
of the Estate of E. C. Henn, Deceased, 
Dora V. Henn. Docket Nos. 13227, 
26919. 

1. Held that a certain so-called 
trust agreement created a relationship 
of agency. N. H. Boynton, 11 B. T. A. 
1352, followed. 

2. Where the owner of certain iden- 
tiflable stock certificates establishes 
that he sold and delivered the same 
certain certificates, he is entitled to 
deduct the loss thereby sustained. 

Robert B. Honeyman Jr. Docket No. 
27791. 

Federal estate and New York inher- 
itance taxes paid in the taxable years 
allowed as deductions to the petitioner 
who claimed them on a joint return 
for himself and wife, where the wife 
was beneficiary of the estate and trust 
involved, returns were filed on behalf 
of the estate and the trust and the tax 
was not claimed as a deduction against 
any income taxable te either. Follow- 
ing Frances E. B. Lentz, et al., 21 B. 
T. A. 1336. 

Marian Stewart Honeyman. No. 
27792. 

A Federal estate tax was paid in- 
1924 rather than in 1923, for the pur- 
pose of a deduction under section 703 
of the Revenue Act of 1928, where Lib- 
erty bonds and a check offered in pay- 
ment in 1923 were not accepted and 
were returned in 1924, and later in the 
year 1924 the same or similar bonds 
were accepted in payment of the tax 
and interest was adjusted to Novem- 
ber, 1923. 

Jackson-Wermich 
32307. 

The petitioner is not an “association” 
and should not be taxed as a corpora- 
tion under section 230 of the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 


The Amalgamated Sugar Company. 
Docket No. 39185. “ 
1. Petitioner is liable as transferee 
of taxes of a predecessor company. 
2. Assessment is not barred by the 
statute of limitations. 


Docket 


Trust. Docket No. 


West Virginia Names 
Delegates to Tax Meeting 


CuHarLesTOoN, W. Va., Sept. 24. 

The Governor of West Virginia, Wil- 

liam G. Conley, has appointed 14 dele- 

gates to represent that State at the meet- 

ing of the National Tax Association to be 

held at Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 12 to 16, in- 
clusive. 


option warranés giving the holder. the 
right to subscribe to common stock were 
acquired in 1911 and expired in 1921. The 
question involved is whether the basis 
for determining the loss in 1921 was the 
or March 1, 1913, value. In Allen 
v. Burnet, No. 345, it appeared that two 
banks merged in 1912 and part of the 
assets of one bank were placed in trust 
and beneficial certificates issued to its 
stockholders.¢ The question involved is 
whether securities in the trust were tax- 
able as income to such stockholder when 
distributed to him in kind in 1922 upon 
liquidation of the trust. 


-~ + + 
In Leland vy. Commissioner, No. 354, 
members f a partnership organized a 


corporation in which they were sole stock- 
holders and turned over to the corporation 
certain assets which were entered on the 
books as “aid-in surplus. The question 
present _d hether a_ distribution 
such stockholders was taxable as a divi- 
dend to the extent of accumulated earn- 
ings, when a r-solution of the board of 
directors stated that it was made from 
naid-in surplus. 

Where invested capital of a taxpayer 
was decreased due to its failure to take 
adequate ded tions for depreciation of 
patents during years 1913-1918, and the 
cost of prtonts was used in redetermining 
invested capital, should cost or March 1, 
1913, value (which was greater than cost) 
be used to ascertain depreciation deduc- 
tions for years in question, in determin- 
ing amount of refund under section 284 
(ce) of 19° ‘Ar’, the court is asked to de- 
cide in Schrader’s Sons, Inc., v. United 
States, No. 332. 

In Onondaga Co. v. Burnet, No. 320, and 
Ten —vek Co. v. Burnet, No. 321, the 
amount named in a 60-day letter was 
ereater than petitioner's proportion of the 
tax shown by a consolidated return, but 


less than that shown by a separate re- 
turn filed lates. Was there a statutory 


deficiency giving the Boar? of Tax Ap- 
peals jurisdiction, the court is asked. 
-~+ + 
The issue in American Hide and Leather 
Co. v United States, 0. 62, is whether 


turn and paid a tax thereunder for a 
period other than that required by law, 
is entitled to } .ve the tax so paid appor- 


tioned betwen the two taxable years in-' 


volved upon the basis of the respective 
number of months concerned which fall 
within each of the correct taxable years. 

In Lewis et al., Trustees, v. Reynolds, 
No. 115, the court is asked whether the 
fact that the © atute of limitations in the 
assessment of the tax has expired pre- 
vents the Commissioner from redetermin- 
ing the entire tax liability in considering 
c’aims for refund; and whether the tax- 
payer may be precluded from recovery 
even though all specific items in refund 
claim are decided in his favor, when such 
items are more than offset by other errors 
in original assessment. 

The next article of this series, of 
which the above is the first, present- 
ing a summary, according to subiect 
matter, of the cases on the appellaie 
docket of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, will be published in 
the issue of Sept. 26. It will relate to 
cases involving insurance companies 
and their regulation and actions on 
insurance policies, including war risk 
insurance policies. 
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New Typ 
Expands Use of 
Industrial Aleohol 


Commissioner Doran Issues 
Information for Guidance 
| Of 177,000 Users of Non- 


beverage Spirits 


Information for the guidance of more 
than 177,000 individuals, firms and cor- 
porations using industrial alcohol whose 
business operations are under Government 
supervision is furnished in a publication 
issued Sept. 23 by James M. Doran, Com- 
missioner of Industrial Alcohol, accord- 
ing to a statement from the Bureau. 


According to the statement, the publi- 
cation is of interest to the general pub- 
lic, as it shows what the Government 
does to protect the public’s interest in 
controlling alcohol for lawful use. 

At the close of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, permits had ben issued to 
177,881 individuals, corporations and firms, 
which was an "ncrease of 19,453, according 
to the statement. It is explained that the 
increase is largely due to the establish- 
ment of the new “T” permit class for pro- 
fessional groups. The Bureafi’s statement 
follows in full text: ¥ 

Procedure relating to permit control of 
industrial alcohol and other’ nonbeverage 
liquors is outlined in a publication issued 
today by James M. Doran, Commissioner 
of Industrial Alcohol in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

There is set forth in brief sequence the 
varied steps of Government control over 
the issuance of permits and over all busi- 
ness transactions authorized by them. 

Information is furnished for the guid- 
ance of more than 177,000 individuals, 
firms and corporations using industrial 
alcohol whose business operations are un- 
der Government supervision. It is also 
of interest to the general public because 
it shows what the Government does to 
protect the public's interest in controlling 
alcohol for lawful uses. 


Permissive Control 


Varied phases of permissive control are 
described, for the benefit both of permit- 
tees and the general public. 

The maintenance of a decentralized sys- 
tem of permit control through district 
field offices established throughout the 
United States is. discussed. 

The scope of permit control is explained 
as follows: 

The functions of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Alcohol relate primarily to permit 
problems. The Bureau exercises control 
and supervision over the production, stor- 
age, transfer, withdrawal, importation, ex- 
portation, distribution, sale, and use of 
pure or denatured alcohol, distilled 
spirits, wine, and cereal beverages for law- 
ful uses. 

Business transactions or operations in- 
volving permitted liquors are authorized 
by the Government only after the issu- 
ance of permits. Following the granting 
of permits, certain transactions that are 
specified are carried on under strict Gov- 
ernment supervision. 

The Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, in the 
issuance and control of permits, deals with 
an essentially business, scientific, and 
technical problem. 

The law specified that industry should 


have an “ample” supply of alcohol for 
lawful uses. 


Administrative 


; Officiafs are charged 
with the duty to place the nonbeverage 
alcohol industry and other industries 


using alcohol as a chemical raw material, 
or for other lawful purposes, upon the 
highest possible plane of scientific and 
commercial efficiency consistent with the 
interests of the Government. 


Organization Necessary 

Thus, it has been necessary to build up 
a permissive organization well equipped to 
meet the needs of public business and at 
| the same time fully safeguard the inter- 
ests of the Government to insure that 
alcohol and other nonbeverage liquors are 
restricted to legitimate uses. 

The extent of control and supervision 


under the permissive system may be real<¢ 


ized from the fact there are in force ap- 
proximately 177,000 permits of different 
classes. More than 5,000 manufacturers 
hold industrial alcohol permits and have 
an aggregate output of necessary lawful 
products valued at several billion dollars a 
year. 

In order to facilitate the expeditious 
handling of public business, the Bureau 


of Industrial Alcohol maintains a de- 
centralized system of permit control, 
through its district field offices. Thus, 


the Bureau is made more accessible to 
business and industry at convenient loca- 
tions throughout the country. 

A system of basic permits is a funda- 
mental feature of permit control. A basic 
permit issued to an individual, firm or cor- 
poration authorizes business transactions 
or operations of the nature described in 
the permit. 

After the issuance of a basic permit it 
may be modified, amended, supplemented, 
extended, or renewed, upon proper ap- 
plication by the Supervisor of Permits of 
the district, in which the place of business 
is situated. 


The granting of a basic permit author- 
izes specific acts. The basic permit also 
confers certain additional rights and priv- 
ileges, including among other things, the 
right to manufacture, sell or use liquor, 
transport liquor, prescribe liquor, or for 
other lawful purposes. 

Under the decentralized system of con- 
trol permit business is transacted through 
these 12 permissive district headquarters: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Kansas City, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. 

Rigid rules are prescribed for investiga- 
tion of the status of every applicant for a 
permit and for systematic inspection pro- 
cedure following the granting of a permit 
in all business transactions. 

In the consideration of an appilcation 
for a permit Bureau officers, by careful in- 
spection and investigation, seek to estab- 
lish definitely these four important points: 

1. Fitness of the applicant and others 
connected with the enterprise to carry on 
the business. for which permit is re- 
quested; 

Sufficiency of Bond 

2. Sufficiency of bond and integrity of 
all individuals connected with the financ- 
ing of the project or those who intend to 
manage and operate the business; 

3. Premises, plant, buildings, and ap- 
paratus to be used are in accord with 
regulations and are suitable for the busi- 
ness; 

4. Adequacy of evidence offered by ap- 
plicant as to the legitimate disposition 
of the product and the standing of those 
who, it may be claimed, will purchase the 
finished product. 

Permit control procedure includes active 
supervision over business operations by 
Government officers, regular examination 
and audit of accounts and records, and 
other precautionary checks to insure law- 
ful compliance with permit conditions. 

Latest figures show that 177,881 per- 
mits, in all classifications were in force 
at the clase of the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1931. This is an increase of 19,453 
permits. The increase is largely due to 
the establishment of the new “T” permit 
| class for professional groups. 
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| Alabama Officer Sales of Retailers in Missouri 


presses Views | 


On Compensation Public Interest Should Be Paramount, Says’ ()y Fund Inquiry 


Labor Commissioner Calls | 
Meeting of Employers and 
Insurers to Discuss Re- 
vised Schedules 





Topeka, Kans., Sept. 24. 
Employers carrying workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in Kansas and insurers 
have been notified by the State Commis- 
sioner of Labor, C. J. Beckman, to meet 
in his office Sept. 29 for a conference on 
the change in rates ordered by the State 
Insurance Commissioner, Charles F. 
Hobbs. The Insurance Commissioner has 
approved an increase of 9.5 per cent in 
workmen’s compensation rates, which 
went into effect Sept. 15, subject to ap- 
proval of the schedules. 


Inspection Methods Unchanged 


Commissioner of Labor Beckman sug- 
gests certain changes in the factory in- 
spection law, one of which is a change in 
method of inspection, and another the 
%doption of joint safety rules by State, 
factory and insurance company inspectors 
for greater efficiency and economy. 


In calling the conference, Mr. Beck- 
man issued a statemént outlining his 
suggestions. It follows in full text: 


The factory inspection law passed in 
1903 and the method of inspecting fac- 
tories have remained the same with prac- 
tically no change, while the system of 
operating industries has undergone almost 
a complete change. 

The most modern, improved machinery 
has been installed, safety devices pro- 
vided, safety committees organized in 
practically every plant, workmen's com- 
pensation insurance has been. provided 
which called for insurance company in- 
spectors working for safety, and many 
other changes in the industrial policy of 
Kansas, which calls our attention to the 
fact that while all these changes have 
been made the factory inspection policy 
has continued with no effort at adjust- 
ments or improvements for the purpose 
of rendering greater, service to all con- 
cerned. 


Revision Planned 


Governo: Harry H. Woodring in a re- 
cent conference with the writer called my 
attention to this situation and suggested 
that special consideration and attention be 
given this phase of the labor department 
activities. He called attention to the fact 
that the Commissioner of Insurance had 
issued an order granting an increase of 
9.5 per cent in the insurance rates for 
workmen's compensation in this State. 
These increases in rates are caused by 


# increased hazard or increases in accidents. 


Compensation rates are affected by fre- 
quency and severity of accidents. 

The Commission has two suggestions for 
consideration. First, that the system of 
factory inspection be changed. Under the 
present system we make general inspec- 
tions covering the entire State and all in- 
dustries, which means but one inspection 
every two years. The defect we see in the 
present plan is that all industries are in- 
spected regardless of size and haz@rd at- 
tached thereto. 

Many of these industries and classifi- 
cations of industries have very little if 
any hazard attached, resulting in very 
few if any accidents; however, they get 
the same attention and inspection as the 
industries where hazard is ever present 
with many accidents resulting. The time 
consumed in regular inspections of these 
nonhazardous industries prevents the giv- 
ing of special attention to the more haz- 
ardous industries. 


Study Recommended 

Our recommendation would be that a 
thorough study of the causes of accidents 
be made, giving special attention to the 
industries having a high ratio, and devot- 
ing more time investigating the causes of 
serious accidents and providing ways and 
means of preventing recurrence of such 
accidents. Special attention could also 
ybe given to the man-failure phase of 
accidents. We believe in this manner 
we can get right to the heart of the trou- 
ble, thereby not only reducing the mis- 


ery and suffering of the employe, but also | 


leading to a reduction of compensation 


rates. 
When the factory inspection law was 
first passed, accident records were not 


available, but since the development of the 
workmen's compensation law we now have 
available sufficient accident records to in- 
telligently study and under the suggested 
plan develop intelligent ways and means 
of accident prevention. 


Joint Rules Suggested 

The second suggestion—since the work- 
men’s compensation law has been devel- 
oped, insurance carriers have many in- 
spectors and adjustors examining indus- 
tries and recommending safety devices 
and corrections for hazardous conditions 
The State also has two factory inspectors 
covering identically the same industries. 
making their recommendations and leav- 
ing orders for corrections. Kansas has no 
safety code. Therefore, generally the cor- 
rection recommenaed or order left is based 
almost entirely upon the judgment of the 
inspector. 

We suggest that the insurance inspec- 
tors and the State factory inspectors 
jointly adopt rules and regulations con- 


ecerning safety requirements in industries. 


This would prevent the issuing of con- 
flicting orders, eliminate unnecessary eX- 
pense to employer, and at the same time 
provide approved safety devices. 

In view of the suggestions made by 
Governor Woodring, the Commission of 
Labor and Industry is calling a confer- 
ence of several leaders of industry jointly 
with the representatives of several in- 
surance companies for the purpose of con- 
sidering the above suggestions, also any 
other suggestions any present would de- 
sire to submit. This conference will be 
held in the offices of the Commission of 
Labor and Industry, State House, Topeka, 
Kans., Sept. 29, 1931, at 10 a.m. We hope 
it will be possible for your management 
to have a representative present. 





Enforcement Is Revised 
For Nebraska Bread Law 


LINCOLN, NeEsR., Sept. 24. 

New rules governing enforcement of the 
standard bread law enacted by the 1931 
Legislature have been adopted by the 
State Department of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to announcement by the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, D. F. Felton, re- 
placing those previously issued and which 


were enjoined by the district court of 
Lancaster County upon application of 
Omaha and Lincoln bakers. 

The new regulations: increase the tol- 


erance over the minimum weight fixed in 
the law. The tolerances are to apply for 
12 hours after baking, but the baker is 
relieved of all responsibility for mainte- 
nance of weight after the bread leaves 
his hands for delivery. Under the former 
rules a tolerance of one ounce per half 
wound was permitted, two ounces per 
pound loaf and 10 per cent of all larger 
loaves was allowed in excess of the mini- 
mum weight. The regulations new con- 
tain no provisions concerning sanitation 
as did the old rules. 





Los ANGELES, CaLir., Sept. 24——Urging;to place in my State and other States, 


the necessity for greater cooperation be- 
tween agents’ associations and insurance 
company organizations, Charles D. Liv- 
ingston, president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners and 
Insurance Commissioner of Michigan, told 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents here today that the public inter- 
est should be paramount in deliberations 
of the two groups. 

Mr. Livingston declared himself to be 
in favor of qualification laws to prevent 
insurance companies from appointing un- 
desirable agents and thus injuring the 
public and the American agency system. 
He added, however. that he is not in favor 
of legislation which places supervision in 
the hands of the companies. 


“It is manifest that companies cannot 


get along without agents,” "he said, “and | 


agents cannot operate without com- 
panies. Of course, companies could em- 
ploy salaried agents and agents could 


organize companies, but would be no fur- 
ther ahead, as they would have the same 
problems as at present. 


Expirations Declared to Be 


Property of Producer 

“It has been definitely settled by agree- 
ment between the companies and your 
association that the expirations belong to 
you—the producer—except when a com- 


pany has a balance interest in such ex- 
pirations. Your association deserves 
credit for bringing about this amicable 


agreement, which took a long period of 
time to accomplish. 

“It seems fair to us now, but don’t for- 
get that 


companies, and the company officials at 
that time had a right to believe that the 
fair names of their companies produced 
business for the agents, and hence the 
company had rights in the expirations. 

“I am not sure that, if, the present un- 
satisfactory tinderwriting conditions con- 
tinue on the part of some companies, 
you will again see assureds giving more 
attention to the financial statements and 
management of companies, and that 
business will go to those agents who rep- 
resent sound, well managed companies. 


“We have had so comparatively few 
failures where assured and agent suf- 


fered that assureds have not needed to 
care about companies, so they can well 
say what you have often heard—‘“I don’t 
know what companies I am insured in, I 
leave it entirely to Jones, my agent.” 
“By that agreement, the agents have 
gained enormously, and the companies 
have not lost anything except possibly in 
rare instances where an agent has 
treated a company unfairly. What you 
did do was to capitalize your expirations, 
and today every agency has a monetary 
value which it would not have had if this 


question had not been settled in your 
favor.” 
Mr. Livington asserted that the com- 


missions on fire and casualty premiums 
alone amount to approximately $360,000,- 
000 and urged the agents to “watch well 
that neither company organization nor 
your own organization does anything 
which will destroy these assets.” 

Irritating situations between company 
organizations and the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents have arisen in 
the last few years, the Michigan Com- 
missioner said 

Each group will act without consulting 
the other, he stated, but the recent crea- 
tion of a conference group to iron out 
differences between the two “will be suc- 
cessful if company organizations and your 
association appoint men to represent you 
who will act disinterestedly and unselfishly 
for the organization which appoints them, 
and not let their actions be guided by the 
advantage to be gained by the individual 
companies or agencies they represent. 

“The American agency system must be 
preserved and, as I look at it, it behooves 
both company Officials and officers of this 
association to protect it from those com- 
panies and agents which would destroy it 
for selfish profit.” 

Mr. Livnngston criticized the action of 
some companies in writing business 1n 
large insurance centers “covering property 
all over the United States without regard 
to the rights of their local agents and in 
violation of State laws.” It is time for 
the agents and State Insurance Commis- 
sioners to “say to them that they can not 
ride two horses at the same time, and 
they can take their choice as to which 
course to pursue in securing their busi- 
ness, either through the agent and broker 
by obeying the laws of our respective 
States, or to retire to their home State. 


Radical Legislation 


Called Detrimental 

Speaking on the subject of qualification 
laws, Mr. Livingston said radical legisla- 
tion is detrimental and unenforceable. He 
suggested that the National Association 
of Insurance Agents and the company or- 
ganizations agree upon some reasonable 
and effective qualification law which will 
protect both interests. 

“Such a law can be passed in every 
State in the Union provided you are 
united. The helpless public who are be- 
ing imposed upon in every State by these 
unqualified agents would gladly welcome 


any united effort on the part of agents 
and co npanics to require an applicant 
to qualify himself before he is turned 
loose upon them.” 


One of the grave dangers to the Amer- 
ican agency system, Mr. Livingston con- 
tinued, is the growing competition of non- 
agency organizations—companies writing 
business direct for their insureds without 
commission to an agent. Agents should 
receive a fair commission, he said, but it 
should not be excessive “as it may tend 
to the destruction of the system you rep- 
resent.” 

“There are many agents, to be sure, 
who have only one idea in mind, and 
that is, the highest commission attainable 
Such agents are not looking to the future 
of the American Agency System or of the 
insurance business as a,whole as they are 
representing companies ‘which will be the 














first to fail, bocause there is no magic 
about underwriting, and the high cest of 
acouisition means underwritine loss. 
“Failures of companics in’an agency 
destroy the confidence of the clients of 
that agency. and the “agent will lose far 
more than the extra commissions he has 
received. It is also true that the failure 
of any company, be it stock, mutual or 
reciprocal, tends to destroy, or at least 


disturb public confidence in insurance as 
a whole. For this reason, if for no other, 
every one in the business should use every 





effort to keep out those whose only 
thought is temporary profit with little 
recard for the general welfare. 

“For the life of me, I cannot under- 
and the attitude of many agents and 
brokers who live uv to the laws of their 


own State religiously but without a single 
qualm of conscience will break the laws 
of my State and every other State in the 
placing of business when they know they 
are hurting the insurance business as a 
whole and are doing an injustice to fellow 
agents in those States 

| “An agent or broker who has business 


in the past agents did receive|in the history of insurance organizations 


business because they represented certain | they have kept the public in mind gen- 


should have the same loyalty to the laws 
of those States that he holds for those of 
his own. He should know the forms and 
rates filed by companies in those States, 
and should not attempt to have the com- 
panies become law violators. 


Violation of State Laws 


In Placing Business 


“There are many agents and brokers 
coming under this class who are looked 
upon as being among the best agents and 
brokers in the country. Such agent or 
broker is a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—an} 
honest, square agent in his own State and 
a plain crook outside. Unfortunately for 
the American Agency System, many of 
these agents and brokers have large lines 
to place and can use influence, if they 
are so inclined, with the company, so that 
favors will be granted to them which will 
not be granted to the great body of hon-| 
est, fair dealing, square agents and brok- 
ers of th? United States. 

“It is plain to me that such agents and | 
brokers are undermining the American | 
Agency System and are doing something 
in the way of rate or form violation un- 
fair to agents in the State where they 
place business. To my mind, such agents 
and brokers are among the worst enemies 
of the American Agency System, and it 
behooves every loyal agent and broker to 
mark well this tendency. 

“The theme of this convention 
surance Organizations and Their 
Service” and I commend you upon the 
choice of it. No insurance organization 
can justify its existence without first hav- 
ing the public interest in mind. I think 





is “In- 


erally. In your meetings and conferences 


; with company organizations every point 


of discussion should be approached from 
an angle of public interest and public 
good, and so long as you will follow that 
course, your deliberations and actions will 
be successful, and the lie of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
worth while. 

“I cannot close this address without 
again calling your attention to the neces- 
sity for close cooperation between insur- 
ance organizations. Your interests are 
identical, and if the public is to be well 
served, the capital structure of the com- 
panies and the capital that you represent 
must be in harmony.” 


Ohio Commission 
Sustains Its Order 


On Joint Tariffs 


Plan of Electric Lines to Can- 
cel Schedules Applying to 
‘Chain Carriers’ Rejected 
By Utilities Board 


Co.umsus, OnI0, Sept. 24. 

The Public . Utilities Commission on 
Sept. 22 sustained its order of Jast Janu- 
ary rejecting the cancellation of the joint 
tariffs of the Cincinnati & Lake Erie Rail- 
road Co. and Lake Shore Electric Railway 
with the so-called “chain carriers,” com- 
posed of several other electric railway 
companies. Cancellation of the joint 
tariffs would tend to give the C. & L. E. 
and the Lake Shore lines a monopoly, 
the Commission held. 

The “chain carriers,” sometimes known 
collectively as “the chain route,” are com- 
posed of the Dayton & Troy Electric Rail- 
way Co., the Western Ohio Railway & 
Power Corporation, the Findlay, Arcadia 
& Fostoria Railway Co., and the Fostoria 
& Fremont Railway Co, The “chain car- 
riers” operate between Dayton and Fre- 
mont through Troy, Piqua, Lima, Findlay 
and Fostoria, and connect at Dayton and 
Lima with the C. & L. E.; at Lima also 
with the Fort Wavne-Lima Railroad Co.; 
at Fremont with the Lake Shore; and at 
Dayton with the Dayton-Xenia Railway 
So. 

Additional Area 


The C. & L. E. operates through much 
of the same territory as well as through 
additional areas. It is composed of the 
line between Cincinnati and Dayton 
formerly known as the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton Railway Co.; the line be- 
tween Dayton and Columbus through 
Springfield formerly known as the In- 
diana, Columbus & Eastern Traction Co.; 
a branch of the latter line running from 
Springfield to Lima, and the line from 
Lima to Toledo formerly known as the 
Lima-Toledo Railroad Co. 

While the C. & L. E. is owned and op- 
erated as one system, the “chain car- 
riers” are distinct lines having a c!ose 
working and traffic arrangement, their 
trains running continuously from Dayton 
to Fremont and their motive power and 
rolling stock being used interchangeably. 
The Lake Shore line runs from Toledo 
and Cleveland. 

The case before the Commission was 
instituted when the C. & L. E. filed tariffs 
cancelling all its joint tariffs with the 
“chafh carriers” to become effective Jan 
17, 1930. The “chain carriers” objected 
to the cancellation and the Commission 
postponed the effective date. On Jan. 19, 
1931, the Commission rejected. the pro- 
posal to cancel the joint tariffs. 

Rehearing Asked 

A rehearing was asked by the C. & L. E 
line, and in the meantime the Lake Shore 
line had filed new tariffs cancelling the 
joint tariffs. On rehearing, the Commis- 
sion considered both applications to- 
gether and rejected the cancellations, 
thereby continuing in effect the joint 
rates maintained before the attempt at 
cancellation was made 


Virginia to Hold Hearing 
On Compensation Increase 


RicumonpD, Va., Sept. 24. 
Hearings will be started Nov. 4 by the 
State Corporation Commission on a pro- 
posal for an average increase of 32.1 per 
cent in workmen's compensation insur- 
ance rates in Virginia effective Dec. 1, 
according to an order first issued by the 
Commission 
The proposed rates were filed by the 
Workmen's Compensation Inspection Rat- 
ing Bureau of Virginia in behalf of 63 


compensation insurance carriers doing 
business in the State. 
Better Phone Service 
Since an American company took over 


the Rumanian telephone system last Jan- 
uary, the service has been improved many 
fold. Calls have been quickened. Im- 
proved apparatus and modern technique 
are maniested in greater efficiency. A 13- 
story administration and exchange build- 
ing is to be built. (Department of Com- 
; merce.) 


| Senator 


| Committee's Alabama 


Public | 


[Questions as to Campaign) 


Expenditures Must Be 
Asked Directly, Senator) 
Nye Is Informed | 
Montcomery, Ata., Sept. 24—The At- | 


torney General of Alabama, Thomas E. | 
Knight Jr., has informed Senator Gerald 


| P. Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, Chairman | 


of the Senate Committee Investigating 
Campaign Expenditures, that questions 
relating to Mr. Knight’s expenditures 
must be proposed to him directly by 
the Committee and not through a sub- 
ordinate. 

Upon receipt of a letter from the secre- | 
tary of the Committee, John Andrews, the | 
Attorney General has written directly to | 
Nye, reviewing previous corre- | 
spondence between Mr. Knight and the 
representative, P.| 
L. Aarhus. (A summary of this corre- 
spondence was printed in the issue of 
Sept. 14.) | 

Copy to Senator Nye 

A copy of Mr. Knight's letter to Mr. 
Aarhus was sent to Senator Nye, the At- 
torney General stated, following which 
Mr. Knight received the following com- 
munication from Secretary Andrews: 

“This will acknowledge receipt of a 
carbon copy of a letter written by you 
to Mr. P. L. Aarhus, representative of this 
Committee in Alabama. 

“This committee regrets very much that 
}it has occasioned your office an added 
| burden of correspondence. However, your 
} attention is drawn to the fact that the 
questions propounded to you by the Com- 
| mittee, through its representative, merely 
j}ask for a reply. In other words, the 
{Committee did not require of you a legal 
| opinion as to its power or authority or as 
|to the relevancy or materiality of the 
|questions. Indeed, the Committee pre- 
fers a direct answer rather than any in- 
| Struction as to what you conceive or be- 
| lieve should be asked. 


Court Decisions Cited 

| “Your attention is called to the decision 
|of Judge Munger of the United States 
District Court of Nebraska given at Lin- 
|coln early this year, and again to the de- 
|cision of Judge Joseph W. Cox of the 
| Supreme Court of the District of Colum-| 
| bia. These two decisions set out defi- 
nitely and authoritatively the rights and 
| powers of this Committee and must be 
| accepted as more to be heeded than the 
| opinion of any attorney. 

“In the decision rendered by Judge 
Munger at Lincoln, Nebr., in the case 
|of the United States of America v. Victor 
Seymour, the right of this Committee, to 
ask any question it deemed necessary to 
its work relative either to the primary or 
general election, was upheld. The deci- 
sion of Judge Cox likewise sustained the 
rights of the Committee conferred upon it 
by Resolution ““o. 215, a copy of which is 
enclosed for your information. 

“This committee appreciates the cour- 
tesy extended to our representative in giv- 
ing him access to statements filed in the | 
office of the Secretary of State. However, 
when this Committee requires a statement 
as to the amount given to you under the 
resolution adopted on Dec. 16, 1929, by 
the State Democratic Executive Commit- 
tee, it desired that information from you 
and over your name. The same is true 
of the other questions asked and the 
Committee will be pleased to have direct 
answers.” 

Attorney General Knight thereupon 
wrote directly to Senator Nye and has 
made public his letter, which follows in 
full text: 

On April 8 I received from an employe 
of your Committee, Mr. P. L. Aarhus, a 
letter asking for certain information rela- 
live to my expenditures in the conduct 
of my campaign in the primary election 
and general election for the office of | 
Attorney General of Alabama. Recently | 
I received a second letter from your Mr 
Aarhus in which he informed me that this 
letter was the second and final notice to | 
answer the questions propounded by him | 
to me. Also he stated that I might serve | 
myself by answering the questions asked 
in his letter of April 18. All the questions 
propounded in the letter of April 18 had 
to do with my expenditures and contri- 
butions made to me and by me in the 
. -aiaa election and primary election of 
930. 

I referred Mr. Aarhus to the records of 
the office of Secretary of State, where I 
had theretofore filed a full and detailed 
statement of the contributions to my cam- 
paign and the expenditures made by me 
in the primary and general elections: Mr. 
Aarhus was informed in my letter that I 
had personal knowledge of the fact that 
he had had access to the records in the 
office of the Secretary of State. 

Receives Another Letter 

Preferring that your Committee also 
sheuld know my answer to Mr. Aarhus. 
I addressed a copy of the same to you. I 
have a letter of reccnt date, to-wit, Sept. 
18, from one who purports to be the sec- 
reiary of the Select Committee on Sena- 
torial Campaign Expenditures, Mr. An- 
drews. 

Out of an abundance of courtesy I an- 
swered the letter to Mr. Aarhus of Sept. 5, 
in which he referred to his of April 18. 

An employe of your Committee pre- 
sumes to address a communication directly 
to me of date of Sept. 12, 1931. I feel 
very sure that you have not and that y 
Committee would not delegate to a sub- 
ordinate employe of your Committee the 
authority to address an official of th> 
State of Alabama, which State is, after 
all, & sovcreien State of the United States, 
in a curt vein. Of course your Committee 
cannot be charged with the lack of court- 
esy of your employes 

Whether your clerks or employes realize 
or not, I am sure your Committee does. 
that the Senate of the United States did 
not attempt to abrogate the right of a 
citizen und an officer of the State to 
require that a body of competent juris- 
diction propound the questions to which 
answers are expected. I am also sure 
that your Committee does-not conceive 
that it has the authority to delegate to a 
subordinate the right to insist upon the 
relinquishment by one of his constitu- 
tional rights in the premises. 

Questions Propriety 

I fully realize that it makes very little 
difference to your clerks and employes 
what my, and th? views of the vast ma- 
jority of the people of the State, may be 
relative to the propriety of such an in- 
quiry as your Mr. Aarhus is conducting 
at the expense of the public. I have, 
nevertheless, endeavored to courteously 
reply to him, advising him where he 
might obtain the desired information, if 
he has not already obtained same. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a subor- 
dinate of your Committee has tartly ad- 
vised me of my rights and the controlling 
law in the premises, I prefer to rely upon 
other authority. 

If duly summoned to appear before your 
Committee, I shall answer the questions 
propounded by it or exercise my rights 
to interpose such objections as I see fit. 

The fact that your Mr. Aarhus assures 
me that I can serve myself by answering 
the questions he propounds and which I 





| do not care at the present time to answer | 
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Classified by Census Bureau 





HE information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 

Distribution is now beitg made available in State reports. A special summary 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
capita sales. Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Missouri (1930 
population 3,629,367) : 
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Industrial Gains 


Are Recorded in 


| Several Areas 


Upturns in Production From 








Number Per cent _ Per Seasonal Recessions Are 
- st ° res e a ony aie ry R d ; 9 
Total, all Stores ....csscscsssscsesscecesecseseeeess 47,216 $1,490.146.846 100.00 $410.58 eporte to President’s 
ean ait ° . ° 
Relief Organization 
| PRG BIG Sie kid esi hs tees eccstscdese sedesecee ° 12,642 $285,950,910 19.19 $78.79 | 

COG ME WUE BOCHON isis ides s ccsscdcoeseccascudsionce 98 1,481,780 10 1 | ; 

Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) ............ 1,769 11'807,061 79 3.25 [Continued from Page 5.] 

ee aoteen butter, cheese, ice cream (including i leon a aul last week, and that the labor situation 

Seas ahd poultry aealers ..... eee meeeeater 2 129 ages rea "33 138 and business in general looks better. 

Delicatessen stores ............. yea 116 1,521,152 10 42 Carloadings, according to S. L. Nunnelly, 

Fruit stores and vegetable MIMPROE 5 brs 0500s 307 3.869.753 26 1.07 Commercial Agent of the Illinois Central 

yrocery stores (without meat departments) 3.702 53,143,141 3.57 14.64 | Railway System, were abo 2 

Groceries with meats ......... Teer usaRe 4,846 151,833,513 10.19 41.83 | lower than th ar . Rey oe 

Meat markets with groceries ... 679 23,833,792 1.60 6.57 “3 e same period of last year, 

Fish markets (sea foods) ........ 76 1018346 ‘07 ‘bg | Dut 2 per cent better than last week, based 

MAMAS IR ECROEE io ve besos is b50 8 6 os es 432 10,513,084 ‘71 2.99 on returns covering about 50 per cent of 

Bakery-goods stores (including caterers) 343 4,118,309 .2 1.13 the total. 

SE OR MEE Soave y's'be 6 4.6:94 60 845.0 056.08 43 2,942,958 .20 ‘ 

Farm products, general 6 71.425 * ‘02 Methods for taking care of the unem- 

General food stores 9 54.797 . .02| ployed during the Winter have not been 

— - —|perfected as yet. A meeting was held 

General mercnandise group ........c0ceceeeeeeess . 2,338 — $234,566,339 15.75 $64.63 pr week which included officials of the 
Department stores with food departments ($100,000 city government, the Memphis Chamber 

and over, exclusive of food sales) ...........eees0e 19 32,106,186 2.15 g.a5|0f Commerce, and the community fund, 

Dapereans shores without food departments ($100,- ia sail the ‘ne ‘nn in beeagt Hh agreed on tentative plans 

Coe e esc venteseerecececscereeseeeesevese 30.647.1§ a “ {to be followed—very 

Dry-goods stores with food departments ....... 312 7,585,669 1 2.09 | of last pant IA er on the — 

Dry goods stores without food departments 1,168 25.163.152 1.69 6.93 ee oS ssfully operated plan. 

Piece goods stores ..... PDR died Cea tate Reveam kee 9 447.554 03 12| Plans are being perfected for a campaign 

> open ——— stores < ee Se ~ 10.008 08 72 2.94| to raise sufficient funds for the Winter 

yeneral merchandise stores without foo epartments 876.455 26 1.07 | in order that every une , i ivi 

AFIT. GUNG AVY BOOGS SOGVOS. ccicc cccccccestcccusnveves 10 232,075 02 .06 | will be cared for é It is ed ee 

Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores ........e000. 407 23,849,514 1.60 6.57 ~. . it is “distinctly not the 

7 ee ee babeatie — |dole plan, according to Mr. Ralph 
- Picard, secretary to the Mayor. Work 

PUCOTGUNS GROUND oincsie ssc sieosascccsecsdtesace 8.376  $273,196.984 18.32 $75.27 of some character will be provided for 
Motor vehicles—sales and service 1.135 169,303,068 11.36 46.65| every one who receives Ss. 

Used-car establishments . ............ 134 4,972,626 33 1.37! charity will be extended peggy ns — 

Accessories, iffes, and batteries ...... 490 10,934,000 13 301/25 Se oO those ony 

Battery shops (including repairs) 175 2.451.688 16 ‘67, Who are entircly unable to work, women 

Tire shops (including tire repairs) : 231 6,706,332 45 1.85/and children, and efforts will be made 

Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel Oil) ......se.0e eee. 2,670 39,628,693 2.66 10.92; to confine the work anc 

Filling stations with tires and accessoriés ............ 1,019 15,084,730 1.01 4.15 those belongin strictly - one _ 

Fijling stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco, ee ging Ss : e city an 
groceries, or other merchandise ............00e0eee0s 492 3.035.464 20 .g4| county, and not to the floating popula- 

Motor cycles (only) aaa Sis 8 251,296 02 .07 | tion. 

Bicycles, motor cycles, and supplies 8 143.94 O01 04 " ; 

Bicycle ‘shops ........ Poe 11 08.881 ‘01 ‘03 , From the standpoint of construction, 

Body, fender, and paint shops ........... ees 29 1,389,931 09 3g | Leslie Ford, manager of the “Mississippi 

Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 1.856 18,474,244 1.24 5.09 | Valley Contractor,” reports for Memphis 

—. parking garages and lots (sales of “ ons te “ minor projects totaling $60,000 in round 

ro sib cia gon Pager ok te Kuht SEES CRESS TERED CREME SE DSS *0S 7 aaa oo numbers, and miscellaneous construction 

adiator shops (including repairs) 18 175,129 01 d ; ; . 
Other automotive establishments .......... 7 250.265 02 ‘07 , including filling stations, storebuilding, 

anne once ome —— residences, and one new _ restaurant, 
amounting to $56,000. ity stree - 

Apparel group ..... Boa ae saa ca toda dete pahaehee 2,948 $174,623,773 «11.72, $48.11 | brovement b . ‘ The city street im 
sia ee , p n ond issue for $200,000 passed 

O's and Hoye’ ClOtHING ......0.sccee oe eeee 72 5,010,811 34 1.38 its first reading last week 
Men's and boys’ hats and caps ............ 24 993,038 07 .27 | 7 - , 

CE ere ere a 40666 193 4,152,927 28 1,14 sie 

es and ae stein and furnishings 318 14,224,106 95 3.92 Tennessee Cities 
GORA GHOCIMISY GRODE. 2.0.0... 0.ccccveccseses 11 107,485 01 03 4 it 

Women's ready-to-wear specialty shops—appare Tennessee Cities: Nashville reports that 
accessories Exes 482 27,397,775 1.84 7.55 | the Tennessee Electric Power Company is 

Men's, women's, and children’s clothing stores. . 22 87.616,413 5.88 24.14) to construct high tension power lines 

ec han tes “ 7 rae a 1.54| over the Cumberland River near the City 

I : § Sid Sib Whe ash ni0 0.4 9:<a. 0. 60's WH ROSS ERS : 054,97 07 a sa 

Women's shoe stores ....... seieeditia daa saniee 47 3.693.446 25 ‘ of Nashville—cost not stated—and one 

Men's, women’s and children's shoe stores . 646 15,640,870 1.05 4.31 re ivate residence to cost $5,000. Dresden, 

PRION EE CUMNE 250) kaa cecnnesaess scenes 35 1,927,474 13 53, Tenn., voted bonds for $40,000 f 

Hosiery shops and knit-goods shops 57 1,213,125 08 33 improvements 7 

Corsets and lingerie shops ......... 25 646,638 4 18 2 

Custom tailors ....... Sneiag tee 312 5.130.672 34 1.41 A k Nene 

Dressmakers ann rota ter naar 14 85,742 ‘01 02 Arkansas Cities 

See eee eT eT 5 90.637 01 03 . . ib tine « 

Umbrella shops—umbrellas, parasols, and canes...... 6 61,001 * 02 k Arkansas Cities: At Pine Bluff, the Ar- 

eg iene =~ alas ee ansas Power & Light Company is re- 

Lumt buil ure sie , 2 ported as ready to commence work next 
Lumber and building materials ....ccccccecsssesesscs "as «tases «= 3.20, “ig 13 | Week on transmission lines and additions 
é 7 ee " oe . ‘4, tO the substations costi $375,000; 
Lumber and hardware .. ae 142 5.070.015 34 1.40 ie S costing $375,000; at Hot 
REE Nore and 76 Vscaeseacaves 146 1,714,755 12 47 | Springs, contract was let for $74,770 for 
Hardware sores Cones 953 19,026,037 1.28 5.24 excavating and grading site for the Army 
Electrical shops ...... banc sbabdeseteanee es 83 2.196.745 AS 61 | and Navy Genera spi 
Heating appliances and oil burn er eee 51 1,682,763 11 46 | this hospital - aes 7 here of 
Plumbing, heating, ventilating (including fixtures).. 351 7.739.928 .52 $3052 . &S mentioned in previous 
Glass and mirror shops .. WOAERC CORE Aran eernb vs 22 877.536 06 24 | Feports, is estimated at $1,500,000. 

PTAG GIG BIB BROT occ ccc ccesrescsisnoovenece 195 4,285,042 29 1.18 I li I 

ae Sees eee are ndianapolis 

J Furniture and DCO BCOUD 0.55 seis csatecceesas 1 296 #64 887 842 4.35 $17.88 P Indianapolis, Ind.: According to the In- 
urniture stores ...... ‘endian neha ‘ 2,521,903 2.85 11.72 | diana University ree i lo 

Drapery, curtain, and upholstery stores .. 17 576.900 04 16) search Indiana — of Business Re 

FIOOF COVETING SLOTES ......00cccceccees 18 613,928 04 AT rea hed : : rade and _ industry 

Aluminumware ...... Wiis cain Gah seatannan cio eiee ses 4 93,864 01 03 c a new low level in August. The 

China, glassware, crockery, tinware, enamelware ..... 24 1,041,829 07 29 | general business index for August was 

Household appliances (electrical) .... : 250 8,805,559 59 2.42 »65.8 compared with 68.2 for July. Reports 

Household appliances (other than electrical) ... 60 5,955,473 40 1.64 from 146 Indianapoli “fir woe ~ 

Refrigeration (electric and gas) eee: 22 2:242'387 AS 0 | coenee dianapolis firms as of Aug. 31 

Antique furniture with some used furniture . 7 27,250 . ‘01 Show a decline in employment of 1.6 from 

Brushes and brooms s ; 14 437,318 .03 12/8 month ago, 10.1 from a year ago. Ac- 

Pictures and framing .........0:sssseeseesecnees 8 211,266 01 6 cording to city officials lilding | 

Stoves and ranges 6 148,039 01 04 for the week ended a it oe permits 

EMEA Cah eietnsuivassscadks binds esebesen 24 202,604 01 05 | 999 . , pt. totaled $39,- 

Awnings, flags. banners, window shades, and tents.. 22 551,851 04 15 compared with $147,000 in the same 

Interior decorator stores (including lamps and shades) 15 1.457.671 10 40 period of last year. 

Dee ~ _ . 7 > Ss >. 

Restaurants and eating places ...> 4,684 $57,655,252 3.87 $15.88 t. Paul 
Cafeterias 67 5,446,389 37 1.50 | St. Paul, Minn.: Business and civic 
Restaurants 1.099 29,770,427 1.39 5.72 leaders of St. Paul, numbering 150, met 
tee o. ae ee i 631 with Mayor G. J. Bundlie to formulate 
fiimeh Bounters 1.059 5.840.996 39 a plan for the relief of the needy and the 
Fountains eeheaceseskroaseses 25 472,401 03 13 eee It was the consensus of 
Fountain and lunch 24 700,599 05 19 those attending that unemploymen i 
Soft-drink stands 224 877,446 06 24 in St. Paul was disti ~ . t relies 
Bottled waters 15 197,042 01 as a distinctly local problem 

ess 7 . —— a which could be solved without recourse to 
special legislation. 

Second-hand stores ... . ° Acukeoneeue 752 5,722,668 38 1,58 "eS , . 
Automobile parts and accessories (second-hand) 70 608 202 04 Pi P hi esolution was unanimously adopted 
Tires and batteries (second-hand) 47 262.935 02 07 | Which: 

Furniture (second-hand) 285 1,646,112 11 45 1. Calls for appointment by Mayor 

Pawnshops (sales) salts aoe esis 62 1,172,450 08 32) Bundlie of a con " aa 

Clothing and shoes (second-hand) .......... 169 601,340 04 17 “The Mavor’s Co ecard be known as 

Shoes (second-hand) and shoe repairing sea 3 19.116 * 01 . ee mmittee” to meet unem- 

Lumber and building materials (second-hand) 9 376.438 03 19 | Ployment relief problems. 

Hardware (second-hend) ; 13 : * 02 2. Asks a survey of all St. Paul re- 

Books (second-hand) ei aar a ; . c+ bua 9 ° 01 sources, bot} hin at 

Office apvliances (second-hand, including typewriters) 3 ® 02 for relief oe and priv ate, available 

Store fixtures and equipment (second-hand) 7 154.615 01 ‘ : 0 be made by a subcom- 

Used barrels, boxes, crates, casks, sawdust, etc. 18 271,567 02 07 | —. , 

Household appliances (second-hand) a 18,900 ° 01| 3. Asks a survey of possible jobs for 

Unclassified second-hand merchandise . _ 38 = 417,791 a 03 -12 | persons not now employed in regular 

|channels so that relief can be extended 

All other retail stores 11,402 $303,294,239 20.35 $83.57| 4S remuneration for services instead of 
Country general stores (miscellaneous merchandise charity. 

with groceries) : 1,838 36,430,872 2.44 10.04 4. Opposes Federal and State legisla- 

Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or , jes ; 
shoest ee ; 153 2,185,982 15 60 — to provide necessities of life, and 

Country general stores (groceries with dry goods and/ SKS @ program that will care for St. 
or notions) ac avcis 6 ; aa 1,469 23,709,913 1.59 6.53 rv Leeupiored without outside aid. 

arr 99 5.030.034 34 1.39 arles Sommers, Chair 

cheer stores with fountains ............ ot saevnas b- 7 Eoard of Public Welfare nee — be 
iga™ stands 2 57,09 9 : . z 

Cigar stores without founteins 310 4,549,403 3) 1.95 | lief agencies in St. Paul were called on 

Coal and wood yards 3 Ra ere at 608 28 138.663 1.75 7.20 | to pare relief for 2,000 families in nor- 

Ice dealers (except manufaciurers) 134 7,186,727 59 2.04, mal times, but the number 

Boel SAN MAOALCRRIOER cats yenteicics>ss0vcssrscscavenee 152 7.127.993 48 1.97 | reach 7,300 this year. More prone ae 

Drug stores without fountains .................s..00. 1,008 16'962.823 114 00 | eee pean aot ees an ,000 

Drug stores with fountains ; 5 Phin aha aeeaien 1,320 42,668,972 2.8 11.76 | 1a en set aside by the State of Min- 

Farm implements, machinery, and equipment ........ 155 4.993.466 34 1.28|nesota for seasonal highway work this 

Farm implements, hay. grain. and feed ...........+-.. a 93 400.288 at 93, | Winter, consisting mostly of snow re- 
ed s 8 (including fertilizer stores) . 3 7§ 3 , thi wr oA . 

Harness shons .......... 179 849.554 05 23 ae will provide employment for 

Farmers’ supplies (including ranch, dairy,and bee- more an 1,600 men. 
keeping supplies) ............ Cue ae sew ere . 339 59 2.41 “ 

MEME gaa Seis aca vhtos tases 238 31 1.29 Minneapolis 

Toy shops i 5 01 02 ’ : 

Art and gift shops a 06 26 Minneapolis, Minn.: The Federal Re- 

Novelty and souvenir shops . pe sbcueaeesuerben Guns 03 13. serve Bank of Minneapolis in a prelim- 

Jewelry stores (installment credit) ..........cseeeeeee an a ae inary summary of agricultural and busi- 

Luggage and leather goods stores .. Sete 27 1 45 | Ness conditions states, “Northwestern rec- 

Musical instruments and music (without radio) 59 11 46 ords in August reflected chiefly the wheat 

rete : ; 95 11 44 crop failure which resulted in very light 

Ofiice and school sunplie 48 22 91 whe ark ss 2 

Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail 42 °6 1.07 L 7 - on ve ge and an absence of the 

Office and store furniture and equipment 29 20 ‘g9 | WSUal Seasonal upturn in business during 

I ee cet ace eed RaSh AAG apenuenwe 7 ‘ 02 .i4| the month 

Typewriters ie re POT ey CT CET ee Tee 30 1,828,708 12 50 7) , . 

Opticians and optometrists .........cccsccecesccseeees 67 1,426,634 10 39 (The report of conditions in other 

Radio and electrical shops isha nas aaie 300 6.805,081 16 1.87 localities will be printed in the issue 

Radios and musical instruments .,......... 98 41 1.67 of Sept. 26.) 

Sporting goods specialty stores : 16 08 34 

Sporting goods, tors, and stationery 6 ° 21 = -—— —_—__ Ee 

Scientific and medical instruments, supplies and SSESBRBERBRBERBERBEBBBaS 
equipment dealers : ' ‘ vs 30 1,868,040 12 5! . s 

Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers 40 1,756,491 12 48 

Blank books, accounting, and legal forms 6 125,737 01 03 s * 

Paper and paper products 9 313,440 02 09 s & s 

Printers and lithographers (retail sales) .. pacha ae 52 397.190 03 11 © s 

Stationers and engravers Mota aa) ere ee 33 1,662 868 11 46° « + 

Art galleries (rgles) ah ea oKxe's 7 542,293 04 18 

Artificia! limbs : ba 4 69.455 ° c2 . a 

Auc@on houses (miscellaneous goods at auction) 3 169,900 01 c4 e & 

Autome ‘ic venders . 4 1°9,268 01 03 +. . 

Barbers’ supplies, at retail “ 3 22,008 ° 01 . . 

Cameras and photozgwaphic supplies ........ ....0e50e. 2n 1,217,066 08 34 

Chemicals, other than drugs 9 518.955 03 14 * Or t 12 ” 

Toilet articles and preparations (including perfumes) 16 308.199 02 08 s 6 

Ejnbvo.dery, needlework, and stamped goods 13 146,624 01 04 . s 

Institutional stores (not for profit) ‘ 5 72,564 * 02 

Iron. steel, and metale, at retail .......ccseseccvcccces 14 177,812 01 05 . . 

Leather and findings, at retail .......ccceccscccees 3 36,292 ° 01 a e 

Livestock dealers ae 20 618,211 04 a e * 

Machinery ...... eat éeee naan e 28 3,153,572 21 87 . . 

Malt products and supplies 13 403,089 03 ll 

Monuments and tombstones ............ i venes cS 1,320,281 .09 -36 . a ernoon ® 

Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, 40 178,289 01 95 a * 

Pet shops (anima!s, birds, etc.) SPS Perr ore 15 122,615 01 .04 ‘. s 

Regalia, badges, and emblems ; os ateee 3 97,363 01 .03 « . 

Religious goods stores (including religious books) 10 1,124,850 -08 31 

Fubber goods stores ......... cidax ana oo 5 829,202 06 .23 a = 

Rubber stamps Ae 7 erie aaea sae Sout 3 476.229 03 13 s s 

Sanitary supplies (insecticides, disinfectants) 23 606.412 04 17 

Sign shops PIPPI IIE LD 356% 13 110,755 01 03 ° rall 9 

Undertakers’ funera! supplies (including some : 228 4.961 803 33 1.33 s 8 

EE cise beac au des baadeeewahs bbbone ats ick ee eess 131 2,054,955 14 57 © * 

Samia os s 
*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent . a 
Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. e Po . 

more fully than I have, is a matter of.,;of my constitutional rights and the law 1 hE C. 

no moment to me. Neither do I care to| with an employe of the Select Committee The eadin mini eral water 

engage in an argument of the question on Campaign Expenditures.” | 9 . 
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Farm Shippers 
Deny Emergency 
~JIn Rail Finances Creation 


Declare Agriculture to Be 
‘Prostrate’ and Unable to 
Bear ‘Intolerable Burden’ 
Of Rate Increases 





























































| for labor and relatively less for property 

}and capital. 

The oil industry has a fine chance to 
| be the first of the major industries of the 

United States to work its way out of the 

[Conti d trim Page 11 | present business a ue Perrine, 

ontinued fror $ : |consulting geologist of Oklahoma City, 
carried under business conditions substan- | told the delegates. 

‘tially similar the railroad charges in 1930; «Phere has been great progress in the 
exceeded by nearly one-half the railroad | 4i) business in recent years in finding 
charges of 1916. ; : | technique for the location of deposits; in 

“It is a common aa 7 cam | production technique, or methods of ob- 
of the railroads is wane saiiney The | taining the fluid; and in refining technique 
Meris Grat ratiroad ‘profits during the|srover the medium ef hedrveenstion,” 
last decade are substantially equal to those ‘being mad> in the field of economic con- 
mae by other induetries taken gs 8 whole rol With proration in effet in Okie 

“The § ‘ |homa, Kansas, New Mexico, California 
in this way. Railroad earnings are regu-| cod part of Texas, the industry should 

Jarly presented to the public in pe mel Of! stage a comeback. The chief obstacle is 
average figures for the whole industry.| the -tupidity cf the oil people themselves 
Nee ee ee rete ie hears of pronts| icmow giving away valuable products.” 
ogetner. a eu ; ; eorge C. Mathews, director o e Se- 
in general a is likely 7 ame | curities Division. ot the Public Service 
strong, successful companies a ~|Commission 0 isconsin, spoke in op- 
lic does not hear of those that are on @) position to the exemption of securities 
margin or which are actually operating | from the requirement that a permit be 
at a loss. 4 is _|obtained for their sale by virtue of the 

“That many strong individual companies | fact that they are listed on some specified 
make in prosperous 2 
profits than those —_—, 7 the railroads | the issues commission of another State. 
is undeniably true. ut these earnings | 3 
are not the average. If = average oe Sales Regulation for 

“of any one or all the industries of the . ane 
country, the weak and the strong alike, All Securities Urged 
were averaged together the showing made| «79 gay that securities listed on desig- 
would likely be less favorable than is made} nated stock exchanges are to be freed from 
by the railroads as a whole. That is ane |sales regulation,” he declared, “is to exempt 
of the relative situation as between rail-| certain issues without fixing any real 
BT eicetncs'cn the ckiner hand today. legislative standard for the exemption.” 

aE : | ack of power by a State agency to 
“The railroads must accept in common | ontrol the sale within that State of 


with other industries a drastic cut in| public utility securities which have been 


earnings in every major depression. In | approved by an agency of another State 
«view of the fluctuations in traffic there is 


, : , : presents a discriminatory situation that 
only one way in which railroad income] snould be corrected, he stated. 


could be measurably stabilized, and that | When certain standards have been fixed 
would be to raise rates temporarily in | py 
every period of depression and lower them | thorization by that State, he said, such 
in every period of prosperity. |standards often are not met by securi- 
een & — b> mg “Taschy. talon ities sold within the same Biante because 
verse ol a sound policy. ys |they are exempted by reason of havin 
rates, like taxes, ought to be increased | peen approved om another State. 8 
in periods of prosperity and lowered in “Without any foundation in the law,” 


periods of depression. The proposition| yr Mathews asserted, “many investors 
now before the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission is the precise reverse of a sound 
economic policy. | 
“ “The national transportation system is 
not threatened. It is the business of the 
country and especially the continued func- | which requires direct action of the De- 
tioning of agriculture that is in danger. | partment to qualify many classes of se- 
If it be conceivable that, under the cir-| curities, the unlimited exemption of other 
rte gs ine ecinn ” ee. | classes, and particularly of classes which, 
ng shou 1 al | 
and an unjustified burden upon business | 
in general and agriculture in particular) 
the repeal or modification of any legisla- | 
tion used as a pretext to this end would | 
be clearly forecast. | 
“It was testified by farmers and bankers | 
from the various agriculture States that | 
all agriculture production cost had been | 
reduced in the past year because of the| 
necessity created by the low value of farm | 
products. | 
“Farm labor had been reduced from 35 | 
per cent to 50 per cent; custom. plowing, 





curities must be good securities, a con- 
clusion which salesmen may sometimes 
help to create. 

“Where the Blue Sky law is of the type 


risk as those which have to be qualified, 
is likely to be misconstrued by the pur- 
chaser and abused by some sellers. Some 
form of effective reservation of the power 
to prevent sales seems to be in the public 
interest.” 

Harry C. Peiker, vice president of the 
Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla., 


Decisions in Rate Cases 


Federal Regulation Advocated 
For Interstate Security Issues 


years far greater! stock excha 1-2 or have been approved by! 


a State for securities gubject to au-| 


are likely to conclude that exempt se- | 


inherently, are subject to much the same | 





of a National Corporation Commis: | 
sion Urged at Convention 





{Continued from Page 1.] { 
| predicted irr an address on “Investment | 


Trusts” that as the investing public re- 
gains its former confidence in the man- 
agement type of investment trust the 
present popularity of the fixed type will 
gradually “lose favor and fade out.” 
“The evolution,” he said, 
ably be from the rigid fixed type to the 
semifixed, from the semifixed to the re- 
stricte 
the unrestricted management, which, 
after all, is the ideal type and the best 


for the investor when honestly and cap- | 


pably managed. After all, no mechani- 
cal provisions can take the place of sound 
human judgment, exercised by honest 
men specially trained in investment lines. 

“I firmly believe,” Mr. Peiker contin- 
ued, “that the time is not far off when 
the shares of the best investment trusts 
will be selling above their liquidating 
values at a premium indicative of supe- 
rior individual managerial ability.” 


“The two agencies which will be most | 


helpful toward this end,” he said in con- 
cluwn, “are the State Securitics Com- 
missions and the Investment Ban*ers As- 
sociation of America.” 


At the session on Sept. 23 a resolution 


{looking toward an investigation of the 


feasibility and practicability of combining | 
the association or coordinating it with the | 


National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, or some other na- 
tional association of State officers. 


Domestic Airlines 
_ Carrying Smaller 
Volume of Freight 





Concerted Efforts Fail to 
| Build Up Poundage or 


_ Check Recession, Says 


| Aeronautics Branch 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

|ably. The total poundage carried by Ford 
| between January and June was only 882,- 
| 554 pounds, as compared with 1,282,850 for 
| the last six months of last year and 1,168,- 
834 for the first six months of last year. 


Due partly to recent mergers, 
express the first half of this year. 


press business was done showed some in- 
crease, there were only 17 companies in 
the air express business this year as com- 
| pared with 26 for the last six months of 
1930 and 23 for the first six months of 
last year. 


The rate at which air express was being 
| flown during the first six months, if main- 
tained during the second six months, 
means that the total volume of express 


“will prob- | 


management type and thence to! 


was introduced by the Virginia delegation | 


I fewer | 
companies were reported as carrying air | 
Al- 
though the number of lines on which ex- | 
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TREND OF RESERVE BANK CREDIT 
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The movement of Federal Reserve Bank credit outstanding from 1927 to 
the close of August, 1931, with the principal factors in changes, are shown 
in the chart, prepared by the Federal Reserve Board to illustrate the 
banking situation discussed in the September issue of the Federal Reserve 
| Bulletin, made public Sept. 24. The chart is based on weekly averages of 


daily figures;’the latest figures are for the week ended Aug. 30, 1931. 


Aid ia. Developing Aviation Industry . 
Is Viewed as Task of Postal Service 





Airmail Lines Sought Which Will Also Carry Passengers 
And Express, Says Postmaster General Brown 


To aid in developing “an economically | time when the air mail began to emerge 
independent aviation industry” is the par-| from the first or experimental period, 
ticular task of the Post Office Depart- which had its beginning in Ovington’s 
ment at present, Postmaster General Wal- flight 20 years ago today. 
ter F. Brown said Sept. 23 in an address It was not until 1918, however, that per- 
lover the National Broadcasting Company | manent scheduled air mail service became 
|network. (A summary of his talk was|a reality and the second stage of the 
printed in the issue of Sept. 24.) air mail had its real beginning. On May 

Airmail lines that will carry not only | 15 of that year, daily service was com- 
fast mails, but also passengers and ex-|menced on a route between Washington 
| press are being sought in stimulating the| and New York with a stop for the ex- 
|growth of a comprehensive air transport! change of mail at Philadelphia. 
| system, he explained. His address follows | service remained in operation without in- 





This | 


|in full text: 


terruption for three years, when it was 


| 


Payments Increase 


| 
Department of 


Tabulates Returns up to 
Sept. 24 


Repayments of Federal loans by farmers 
in drought and storm areas had reached 


|Plied to loans from the $45,000,000 fund 
|for loans for purchase of feed, seed, fer- 
tilizer, and tractor fuel, according to a 
tabulation made public Sept. 24 by the 
Farmers Seed Loan Office, Department of 
Agriculture. 

The first of the notes by farmers fall 
due Sept. 30 it was stated orally at the 
Department, and it is expected that repay- 


date. 


| the tabulation, are loans covered by ware- 
house receipts given the Farmers Seed 
Loan Office as security, where the farmer 
|preferred to hold his crop for higher 
prices. These cover cotton, wheat, rye, flax 
| and barley, the repayments represented by 
the receipts totaling $35,879. 


Imported Panels Held 
Improperly Classified 


New York, Sept. 24.—The United States 
| Customs Court has just ruled on the 
classification of imported panels, in the 
| piece, composed in chief value of cotton. 
| Upon entry by the H. B. Lehmann-Connor 
| Co., Inc., the customs officers imposed duty 
j}at 40 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 923, Act of 1930, as manufactures 
in chief value of cotton, not specially 
provided for. Judge Kincheloe finds that 
| duty should have been taken at the ap- 





propriate rate as cotton cloth, under the | 


provisions of paragraph 904 of the 1930 
law. (Protest 483633-G-59704-30.) 


School Teachers’ Thought 


Process Being Measured 


{Continued from Page 3.] 
| under varying conditions in different types 
| of schools, in several different States and 
with teachers of different subjects. 
Results will be compared with other data 
concerning those who take the test such as 
the amount and kind of training which 
they have had, their teaching experience, 
and various other factors. 
If there seems to be any consistent re- 
|lationship between the results of the test 
and any or all of these other factors in 
|a teacher’s equipment, it is planned to 
| give the test to larger numbers of teach- 
}ers and also to find whether it has any 





| value as a test or diagnostic instrument | 


|for teachers during their preservice period 
a preparation. 


tors to provide adequate places, adequate 
personnel and adequate ground facilities 
for regular and safe passenger and ex- 
press service. 

Today the air mail service is far from 
self-sustaining. The postage which you 
attach to your air mail letters bears less 


than half the actual cost of handling. 


The remainder is paid out of general rev- 
enues. 


|for this purpose over and above the post- 
age receipts from the air mail. 


SHIPPING . . 


Agriculture | 


$828,670 by Sept. 19, of which $614,077 ap- | 


It may be interesting to you to 
know that the Post Office Department is 
now expending about $17,000,000 a year 


But it| 


. AVIATION 





— 


FF ederal Farm Loan Carrier Aceords 


Are Approved by. 
Shipping Board 





Agreements :Include Provi- 
sions for Transhipment of 
| Passengers and Cargoes 


| 


| And Through Billing 


The United States Shipping Board an- 
{nounced Sept. 24, that it had approved a 


number of agreements among shipping 
ments will reach $1,000,000 before the due | companies to provide arrangements for 


, |transhipment of cargoes, through billing, 
Included in the repayments, according to|}and other matters. 


The Board's an- 


| houncement follows in full text: 
| 


The following agreements filed in com- 
|Pliance with Section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 were approved by the Ship- 
ping Board today: 


| Passenger Rate Approved 
| 1640—Panama Pacific Line with Com- 
pagnie Generale Tranatlantique (French 
Line): Arrangement for through trans- 
portation of passengers from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles to Plymouth, Eng- 
land and Havre, France, interchange to 
be effected at New York. Through fares 
under the agreement are to be the sum Of 
Panama Pacific Line’s Pacific Coast to 
New York local fare less $25, plus full 
local fares of French Line from New York 
to destination. 

1680—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., with Over-Seas Railways, Inc.: 
Through billing arrangement covering 
shipments of lumber from Pacific Coast 
ports to Havana, Cuba, with transhipment 
at New Orleans. Through rate of $20 
per 1,000 board feet is to be apportioned 
|$13 to Luckenbach Gulf and $7 to Over- 
Seas Railways, each carrier to absorb 
one-half of the cost of transhipment. 
Shipments From Orient 


| 1682—Isbrandtsen-Moller Company, Inc., 
with Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc.: Arrangement for through move- 
ment of shipments from oriental ports 
| to Atlantic Coast ports of call of Lucken- 
bach. Through rates from oriental base 
ports of loading of Isbrandtsen-Moller are 


| ference rates, subject to minimum through 
rate of $9 per ton, weight or measure- 
ment. Through rates from base ports 
!of loading are to be apportioned equally 
| between the lines, while on cargo orig- 
|inating beyond Isbrandtsen-Moller load- 
ing ports and ports other than oriental 
base ports, Isbrandtsen-Moller is to re- 
ceive in addition full expense of trans- 
porting shipments from port of origin to 
|shipside. Cost of transhipment at San 
Francisco or Los Angeles harbor is to be 
absorbed in equal proportion by the two 
lines. 

1677—Panama Pacific Line with thay 
Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd.: Ar- 
|rangement for through transportation of 
{passengers from San Francisco and Los 
Angeies to London, Southampton, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, interchange to be ef- 
fected at New York. Through fares are 
to be the sum of local fares of Panama 
Pacific Line from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles to New York less $25, plus full 
local fares of Cunard Line from New 
| York *to destination. 
1683—Isbrandtsen-Moller Company, Inc., 










































preparation of seed bed; harvesting and| Are Announced by it ¢. 
i sts ye been reduced from Ps. 

SMT ales te 60 por cent; trucking grain| The Interstate Commerce Commission 

from farm to country %|/ on Sept. 23 made public decisions in rate 


railway stations; ; I 
has been reduced from 50 per cent to 75 |and finance cases, which are summarized | 


| Will drop below the 1930 record amount 
but will exceed the volume for any other 
previous year. The total volume for the 
January-June period was 1,299,863 pounds, 
or about 45 per cent of the total for the 


cent in cost; country elevators have | aS follows: entire year of 1930. 
teduced their margins for handling grain| No. 24170.—Pet Milk Company v. Canadian : 
from the previous average of approxi-| National Railway Company et al., Evap- Business Fluctuates 


orated Milk. Rate sought to be collected on a 


mately 4 cents per bushel to’2 cents per carload of evaporated milk, from Coopersville, 


The air express business has fluctuated 


bushel or less. Boards of trade in the/ mich, to Hillen Station, Baltimore, Md.,/|quring the past six years 

“prain territory have reduced their com- found, not unreasonable. Complaint dis- | aavaias oa eee 
issi es for handling wheat from | missed. : JC} . 

een, Sate a ane oe No. 24101.-Skelly O11 Company v. Chi- | making a good gain in 1927, the poundage 
“ fe line from the time the| cago. Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com-| dropped in 1928 and gained only slightly 
All along the line from | pany et al. Steel Tanks, Fence Material. in 1929 before making a record increase 


plow turns a furrow until the grain is 


1. Rates charged on steel tanks, knocked|in 1930 to a new peak. Volumes for 


finally disposed of all costs have been| gown in carloads, from Seminole and Kelly- | these years were: 1926, 1,733,090; 1927, 
reduced. This has been necessary that} ville,’ Okia., to Pyote, Tex., found unreason- | 2.263,580: 1928. 1.848.156: 1929. 2.869.255: 
the farmer might continue to exist andj|able. Reparation awarded. ’ ’ : 00, » 2,869,259; 


2. Rate charged on one carload of tence | 1931 (first half-year), 1,299,863. 


produce.” 





4 i ! kK ; E Eldo- Expansion in the foreign field has taken | Hawk in their huge box kite, powered with ; di d Central and South} 
e of a concerted effort of | material from Burkburnett Tex to > I | He g x : I | West Indies an 
tress end economic forces, with |'@d0. Kans., found unreasonable, Reparation | place almost entirely since early 1930,|a 12-horsepower motor. The first air mail| America. 
s ed awarded. with Pan American leading the way over | pi yas vi ,W 
the sole exception of the farm machinery| y. 59399g—Maloney Tank Manufacturing | n g yo pilot was Earl Ovington, who, I am happy 


manufacturers, to reduce the cost of farm its vast system. The total volume for the 


products, agriculture must meet this de- 
mand from the railroads for an increase| 
of 15 per cent in freight charges which | 
Pre already 50 per cent higher than dur- | 
ing the former period of equivalent or} 
higher price levels. 

“It would be an intolerable burden to 
cast upon an industry that is prostrate | 
And there is no emergency in railway 
eredit or railway operation that justifies | 
the imposition of such a burden,” con-| 
cluded Mr. Reed. 


Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al., Tank Material. Com- 
plaint alleging that the charges collected on | 
shipments of tank material, in carloads, from 
Gary, Ind.. to Panhandle, Tex., Seminole, 
Okla., Rawlins, Wyo., Smackover, Ark., Denver, 
Colo., and Kevin, Mont., were inapplicable, 
found barred. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23958.—C. S. Jahns v. Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company 
et al.. Bath Tubs. Rates on enameled-iron 
bathtubs, in straight carloads and in mixed m 
carloads with enameled-iron drinking foun-| by three companies on an uncertain num- 
tains, lavatories, and/or sinks, from Monaca,|ber of lines, Gilpin Air Lines, running 


Pa., to Forth Worth, Tex.. found to have} fy, ; e 
been unreasonable prior to July 14, 1928. Rep- from Agua Caliente to Los Angeles, car 


second half-year with Pan American car- 


{leading with 44,548 pounds. 





| first half of 1930 was but 3,019 pounds, | 
with Pan American making no report; | 
the business jumped to 106,629 during the | 


|rying 101,671 pounds on its 14 routes and | 
| the Mexico City-Brownsville, Tex., route 


The total for the first six months of this 
year, 169,877, includes poundage carried 


























| aration awarded and waiver of specied un- 
dercharges authorized. 

No. 23894.—Union Explosives 
Norfolk & Western Railway 
Explosives. 
loads, from 


Proposed Increase Attacked 















































































As the arguments went into the after-| 
noon session, representatives of the regu- 
latory commissions of several western} 
States opened an attack on the proposed | 


Company Vv. 
Company et al., 
Rates on high explosives, in car- 
Emporium, Pa., 


Caples, W. Va., found unreasonable. Repara- 
increase in rates as unwarranted and tion awarded. 
without support as to their reasonable-| No, 23786 and Related Cases.—W. & W. Pickle 


ness. Those who presented arguments for | 
the State bodies included J. H. Henderson 
pf Iowa, C. W. Steiger of Kansas, Phil| 


& Canning Comnany v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company (The 
New York Central Railroad Company, lessee) 


found unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded 38 per cent of the first class rates 
prescribed in Southern Class Rate Investi- 
gation. Reparation awarded. 

No. 22989.—Southern Fruit Distributors, In- 
corporated, et al.. v. Alabama Great South- 
ern Railroad Company et a!., Citrus Fruits. 


merce was represented as taking no defi-| 
nite position on the proposed increase and | 
confined its argument to the necessity 
‘of maintaining north Atlantic port differ-| 
entials. The counsel for the chamber told} 
the Commission the | carriers WECS, on Rates on citrus fruit, in carloads, from pro- 
agreement on the maintenance of exist-| ducing points in Florida to destinations in 
ing differentials and that they had pro-| certain States east of the Mississippi River 
posed their restoration following granting | found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
of the increase | Complaint dismissed, 
The Chamber opposed even a tempo-|_, NO. 23416.—Crane Enamelware Company v. 
ws . ee ; ..| Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company et al., 
rary suspension of the prevailing differ-| Molding Sand. Rates charged on molding 
ential adjustment as between New York) sand, in carloads, from certain points in New 
and other ports, asserting that by the| York to Chattanooga. Tenn., found ‘inap- 
time present adjustments were restored, | plicable in DOr. vertale Spplicable rates 
aN : ° ;_ | found unreasonable. easonable rate  pre- 
much damage might be done through di- | scribed for the future and reparation awarded. 
a of ae — — tg Z Finance Docket No. 8902.—Cleveland & Pitts- 
or o other ports. e port o ila- urgh ailroad Company Bonds, 
delphia was represented as agreeing with 


1. Authority granted to the Cleveland & 
New York on the necessity of preserving | Pogteturen Railroad Company to issue $3.- 
present differentials. 


126,000 of general and refunding mortgage 
Increase Called Unreasonable 


| 442 per cent gold bonds, series B; said bonds 
| to be delivered at var to the Pennsylvania 
pallrone Company in partial reimbursement 
ae : or expenditures made by that company for 
Mr. Steiger of Kansas urged rejection | canital purposes. Condition prescribed. 
of the proposed freight rate advance on| 2. Authority granted to the Pennsylvania 
the ground that no evidence had been| Railroad Company to assume obligation and 
offered by railroad attorneys to show the) a “ ee and guarantor, in respect 
reasonableness of the suggested increase.|.¢'¢ Ponds. ; ; 
He further stated that an of the men|..-2e Interstate Commerce Commission 
responsible for the original petition were) 
informed on traffic matters and were un- 
qualified to say the increase would result 
in increased revenues to the carriers. 


During the argument of a State Com- 


and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


al. v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad Com- 
pany et al., Vinegar. Rates charged on vine- 


mission representative, Commissioner | gar, in carloads, from Rogers, Ark., to certain 

Brainerd interrupted to point out that points in ane Southeast found not unrea- 
i a needless repeti sonable Jomplaint dismissed. 

there was being dless repetition of|"°NG” ‘93813.—Arizona Seed & Floral Co. et 


arguments already covered during the pro-| q) y. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 




















to Welch and! 


4 2 et al.. Bottles. Rates on glass bottles, jars, 

Porter of Wisconsin, and Hugh La Master,| and jelly glasses. in carloads, from Winches- 

Assistant Attorney General of Nebraska. ter, Ind., Connellsville and Washington, Pa., | 

, . .| and Grafton, W. Va., to Montgomery, Ala., | 
The New York State Chamber of Com-| 


on Sept. 24 made public decisions in rate | 


No. 23843.—Gregory-Robinson-Speas, Inc., et | 


ried 12,326 pounds, Pan American-Grace, | 


| operating from Cristobal, C. Z., to Monte- | 


| Video, Paraguay, transported 4,618 pounds, | pounds. on his knees while he was mani-| 4 plane left San Francisco with a cargo 


;}and Pan American flew the remainder. 
| 


/est line in the country, and New York 
Washington and Philadelphia Airways 


able progress. 
jing between San Francisco and Alameda 
| Calif., transported 35,430 pounds, 
the latter transported 102,000 pounds 
America Airways, 


}or the New York-Washington line. 


Applications Received 


The Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. 
‘applied Sept. 
Commission for seven new 
aeronautical communication stations. 





| follows: 
Applications other than broadcasting: 

| Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., NC- 
6853; Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., NC 
8039; Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., NC 
8416; Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., NC 
9424; Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., NC 
403-H; Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc 

| NC-9715; Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. 


| NC-400-H, new licenses for aircraft on 333 
| 500, 3.070, 5,690, 8.650, 1,688 ke., 12 w. 

| WSL, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Say 
jVille, N. Y., 
transmitter 
/109, 120 ke., 
WIXI, John Hays Hammond Jr., Gloucester 


to replace existing arc, 
10 kw.; coastal service. 


|Mass., renewal of expérimental license for 
| 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 
17,300 ke., 500 w. 


| 


W2XAR Radio Pictures, Inc., 
City, N. Y., modification of experimental li 
;cense to cover construction permit for addi 
tional transmitter on 1,604, 2,598 ke., 500 w. 

KRD, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Pasco, Wash 


license covering construction permit for 3,160, 


3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 5,570, 5,660 kc., 400 w.; aero 


crease power from 250 w. to 500 w. 


Although Ford continues to lead in the 
| domestic field, Air Ferries, Ltd., the short- 


leading passenger line, showed consider- 
The former company, fly- 
while 
Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Transamerican Airlines, and 


United Air Lines also reported significant 
| totals, although not in the class with Ford 


By Radio Commission 


24 to the Federal Radio 
licenses for 


Other applications received, relating to} 
communication and broadcasting, are as 


construction permit for new 
fo® 143, 


Long Island 


|national air mail service. As we pass| tablished with the cooperation of the War 
|important milestones in history, it is not! Department but after Aug. 12, 1918, it 
| without profit to consider how and whence | was operated by the Post Office Depart- 
| we have come, where we are, and whither | ment with its own equipment and its own 
we are going. On the twenty-third day personnel. 

of September, 1911, the first bag of United| ‘This operation served as a working lab- 
States mail was carried by airplane. To| oratory in which the Department acquired 


|demonstrate the feasibility of transport-| the experience and developed the trained | 


jing the mails by air, Postmaster General personnel which made possible the growth 
(aan Hi, eee gt an i | of the air mail to on 
|mail service for one week in connection | moreover it was in this perio na e 
| with what was called an international air | preliminary plans were laid for the estab- 
meet on Long Island. _ | lishment of a nation-wide air mail service 

_Aviation was then in its infancy. Only | connecting the principal commercial cen- 
eight years previously, Wilbur and Or-| ters of the country by a system of trunk 
| ville Wright had made their first flight|lines and feeders, and connecting this 
| of 120 feet over the sand dunes of Kitty | country by trunk lines with Canada, the 


|to say, as his contribution to this note- 
worthy anniversary, is flying today with 
Uncle Sam’s mail. The first air mail 
ship was a Bleriot monoplane, named for | 
|}the intrepid Frenchman who electrified 
the world in 1909 by flying over the Eng- 
lish Channel. 


Withdrawal of Government 
From Operation of Service 


During the fiscal year 1920 air mail 
routes were established between New York 
|and Cleveland, between Cleveland and 
| Chicago, and between Chicago 
Omaha. In September, 1920, a route was 
established between Omaha and San 
Francisco, thus completing a through 
survice between the Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards on the so-called transconti- 
nental route. 


Circumstances of First 
Mail Flight Reviewed 


Ovington’s frail little single seater, de- 
| Signed to carry only the pilot, had no 
storage space for mail, compelling the pilot | 
to hold the mail bag, weighing about 50| continental route was made Feb. 22, 1921. 


pulating his stick and the other controls.| of mail at 4:30 a. m., on that date and 
| The flight covered a distance of about 10|jandeq at New York at 4:50 p. m. Feb. 23. 
miles from a fiving field on the Nassau| ‘The first through day and night service 
Boulevard to Mineola. As there was no} 
airport at the latter point, the pilot|j994 and has been maintained regularly 
dropped the bag in an open field, where} since that date. 

the postmaster of Mineola was waiting.| By the Autmun of 1926 the feasibility 


all recovered and forwarded to their re-| 
spective destinations. | 

In submitting the Department's annual} 
report to the President a few months later, | 
Postmaster General Hitchcock said: 

“The progress being made in the science} 
of aviation encourages the hope that ulti- 
mately the regular conveyance of mail by 
this means may be practicable. Such a| 
service if found feasible might be estab- 
»| lished in many districts where the natural | 
conditions preclude other means of rapid 
transportation.” 

Looking backward, we find that this 
was indeed a_ conservative prediction. 
From the humble and not very encourag- 
ling beginning 20 years ago at Mineola 
; through four clearly marked stages has 
|developed today’s comprehensive system 
{of air transport, flying a daily mileage 
| greater than all the rest of the world put 
| together. At the present time the United 
|States mail is flown daily over 23 do- 
*|mestic air routes, totaling about 25,000 
,|miles in length, and weekly or oftener 
;over 10 foreign routes totaling approxi- 
{mately 18,000 miles in length, reaching 
| Canada, the West Indies. and most of the 
countries of Central and South America. | 


|17 days by steamer. 
point of-view of expediting the mail serv- 


equipment and personnel. 


placed in operation and in the Summer 
of 1927 service on the trans-continental 
route was let by contract, definitely clos- 
ing the period during which the Govern- 
ment operated a scheduled air mail serv- 
ice with its own pilots and its own air- 
planes. Today all air mail routes, both 


contract. : 
flown on the regular schedules is approxi- 





amounts to more than 
every day. ; 
The present a» mall system is of tre- 


and to mail users generally. 


ing. 


Competitive Bids 
Asked as Early as 1916 


-| Following Ovington’s flights on Long 
“| Island, up to the year 1918 the Depart-| 
j;ment continued its efforts to determine 
|the feasibility of utilizing the airplane | 
as an instrumentality of the post office. | 


flight at Mineola. 
development of the air mail. 
two years ago the air mail contractors 





ceedings. He requested that in line with) Co. et al. Grass Seed. Rates on rye erase | ees “City of St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis, | MiSs was the first or experimental stage| with a few minor exceptions, carried 
the Commission’s desire to expedite the| seed, in carloads, from certain points in} Mo., renewal of police license for 1,712 ke..|Of the air mail. As early as 1916 the! neither passengers nor express, the pri- 
case, future arguments deal only with Green one pore hc ag rele to Phoenix, | 500 w. : p Department became convinced that the| mary, if not the sole objective of the 
points not already mentioned in opposi- | tation awarded m the past. Repa-| eeeieasting seeleations: =. _|remarkable improvement in the design | service, being to provide a means for the 
tion to the freight rate increase. | No. 23435.—The Edgerton Manufacturing | Greenville, Miss. snatiiioaiion “oa c nrey. and construction of airplanes had made rapid transmission of important mail mat- 
——————“ -:———— | Co. v, Central of Georgia Railway Company | tion permit to extend completion date from | Possible the transportation of the mails|ter. The conception of the present Ad- 
German-Indian Trade jet al. Fruit Baskets. Charge collected on | Sept. 15, 1931, to Oct. 15, 1931. (Construe- | by air on regular schedules. The Depart- | ministration goes far beyond that. Its 
¥ a é } | ml cod eemoas | votten, fruit and wege- | tian permit granted sneet aT. e531.) + ment went so far in that year as to in-| more important purpose is to stimulate 
: é SK . :| , Lone.Star roadcas 50.. Ine., aza | yi itiny ids . «© » a ictecel | . ir Vi j rj 

Trade relations between Germany and 1%4., to Albany, Ga., found inapplicable. Rep- | Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., modification of vite competitive bids im scheduled service | the development of air lines which will 
India are said to hold good prospects | *"&tion awarded. , license to increase power from .1 kw., 2 kw. |0M One air route in the State of Massa- |carry not only the fast mail but express 
, , No. _23076.—Dawe's Dry Milk Co, vy. Atchi-| local sunset to 1 kw., 212 kw. local sunset,|Chusetts and on several routes in the! and passengers as well, to establish a com- 

through the resolution adopted by the As-| son. Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co 1 oe ieee : 1 ; eyed | ; : 

‘ jati f ‘ Cl | s ay Co. et al.,/on 1,290 kc Territory of Alaska. Due to the inability| prehensive air transport system. Con- 
sociation of Indian Chambers of Com-| Buttermilk. Rates on condensed buttermilk | WCAJ, Nebraska Wesl@yan University, 51st ive bi ‘ ; ; . , ‘ , 
merce to appoint a special representa-| (condenso), in carloads, from Denver, Colo.,|and St "Paul Streets Lincoln Nebr. license of prospective bidders to obtain the spe- | tracts are no longer awarded simply on 
tive for Germany. (Department of Com-|'0, “destinations in Kansas, Oklahoma, Ne- to cover construction permit’ granted Sept. | cially designed planes required for air mail | the basis of the lowest price for the trans- 

a | braska and Missouri, found not unreason-|1, 1931, for change in equipment and in-| Service, nothing came from these adver- portation of mail matter. They look be- 
merce.) able, Complaint dismissed. 


| tisements, but they now serve to fix the 





We are celebrating today the twentieth| suspended on account of lack of funds. | 
|anniversary of the inauguration of the |The Washington-New York route was es- | 


and | 


with Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc.: Through billing arrangement 
covering shipments from oriental ports to 
United States Gulf ports of call of Luck- 
enbach Gulf Line, with transhipment at 
San Francisco or Los Angeles harbor. 
Through rates from oriental base ports of 
call of Isbrandtsen-Moller are to be same 
as applicable direct line conference rates, 
subject to minimum through rate of $9 
per ton, weight or measurement. Through 
rates on shipments from Isbrandtsen- 
Moller loading ports are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines, while on ship- 
ments originating beyond Isbrandtsen- 
Moller loading ports that carrier is to re- 
ceive the cost of transporting shipments 
from port of origin to shipside in addition 
to its proportion of the through rates from 
port at which cargo is loaded. Cost of 
transhipment on all shipments is to be 
absorbed in equal proportion by the twd 
carriers. 

1667—Alaska Steamship Company with 
Pacific Stearmship Company: Memoran- 
dum of agreement fixing Winter schedule 
of sailings of vessels of the participating 
carriers in the trade between Seattle and 
ports in Alaska. The purpose of the 
agreement is to arrange sailings of vessels 
of the two companies to avoid duplication 
of sailings from Seattle and to insure ar- 
rival and departure of vessels at regular 
intervals in Alaska. 


is not correct to regard this expenditure | 
simply as a loss in one phase of postal 
| operations. It is an expenditure made for | 
national security, which most of us believe 
is in a large measure dependent upon 
keeping abreast of the other great nations 
of the world in the field of aviation. The 
Government is using the Post Office De- 
partment together with the Flying Corps 
of the Army and the Navy and the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce as a means to this end. 


Development of Economically 


Independent Aviation Industry 


The particular task of the Post Office 
Department in this regard is to aid in 
the development of an economically in- 
dependent aviation industry. To this end 
we are striving to popularize air trans- 
portation and air travel, so that the peo- 
ple of our country will use air transport 
in the ordinary affairs of their lives—in 
| traveling, in sending merchandise and 
| communications—just as they use the rail- 
road, the motor bus and the steamship. 
| Our purpose is to develop a nation-wide 
network of air lines to carry passengers, 
express and freight, on which the trans- 
| portation of the mails will be only an 
incidental operation as it is today on rail- 
roads and steamship lines. We are mak- 
ing progress. All of our air mail contrac- 
tors are now carrying passengers and ex- 





The first through flight on the trans- | 


on regular schedule was begun July 1,| 


domestic and foreign, are operated under | 
The total length of the routes | 


|mately 43,000 miles, and the mail carried | 
1,000,000 pieces 


mendous advantage to the business world | 
A letter 
posted in New York in the evening is 
delivered in Chicago the following morn- 
A letter posted in Los Angeles is| 
delivered in New York within 30 hours. | 
| Mail reaches the Argentine or Chile by air | 
in six or seven days, compared with about | 
Strictly from the 


ice, we have every reason to be proud of 
the accomplishments of the 20-year period 
which has elapsed since Pilot Ovington’s 


We are now in the fourth stage of the 
Until about 


‘yond the mail service and require opera- 


augurated an air freight service. 


to coast. 


| Short of a million, 


| But passenger traffic, while steadily in- 
As might have been expected, the fall of| o¢ a scheduled air mail service in this| creasing, is not yet sufficient to put the 
several hundred feet burst the bag, scat-| country had been so thoroughly demon-| air transport lines on a paying basis. The 
_| tering the letters and postal cards over| strated that the Post Office Department | air mail is still a most important factor 
an acre of ground, from which they were| ang Congress decided that the time had|in the support of commercial aviation. 
arrived for the aviation industry to as-| As revenues from passengers, express and 
sume the operation of the service and for | freight grow, the Post Office Department 
the Government to withdraw its = | will be _ neue to reduce the sub- 
This import-| sidy paid to the aviation companies for 
ant decision ee & oo - | carrie the a ae oro icing shall 

mail transportation. uring the fiscal | be paying only a just and reasonable com- 
pe 1926 13 conienet air mail routes were| pensation for the service rendered the 


| Department. 


My fellow citizens, I bespeak your sup- 
| port for this twentieth century industry 
| When you patronize our far flung and 
| efficiently managed air transport facilities 
|} you are not merely expediting the move- 
;ment of your personal letters and parcels, 
or traveling yourself by the swiftest, most 
cleanly and most interesting agency yet 
You are aiding in the 
traffic system 
which is vital to the progress of our Na- 
You are encouraging the creation 
of essential aids to air navigation, the de- 
velopment of safe, efficient and fast air- 
planes, and the training of an expert fly- 
You are making a definite 


devised by man. 


establishment of a great 


tion. 


ing personnel. 





press and one operator hfs recently in- 
People 
in constantly increasing numbers are fly-| 
ing from North to South and from coast 
During the last year the num-| 
| ber of passengers carried by air was about 
400,000. During the present year we esti- 
|mate that the number will fall not far 


contribution to the peace and security of 
our country. 


Calendar of Hearings 
In Broadcasting Cases 


The Federal Radio Commission Sept. 24 
announced the calendar of hearings relat- 
ing to broadcasting, for the week begin- 
ning Sept. 28. They are as follows: 

Sept. 28, 1931, 10 a. m.: 

KFJI. KFJI Broadcasters, Inc., 
Falls, Oreg., construction permit, 
100 w., unlimited time. 
to move transmittter and studio.) Present 
assignment: 1.370 kce., 100 w., unlimited. 

Others notified: Shasta Electric Co., 


Klamath 
1,210 ke., 
(Request authority 


Duns- 


muir, Calif.; Bruce Dennis, Klamath Fails, 
Oreg. 

Sept. 29. 1931, 10 a. m.: 

WABI, Pine Tree Broadcasting Corporation, 
Bangor, Me., renewal of license, 1,200 kc., 
100 w.. unlimited time. 

John W. Lieuallen, Moscow, Idaho, con® 


struction permit, 1,420 ke., 100 w., daytime. 
KFPY, Symons Broadcasting Co., Spokane, 
Wash., modification of license, 1,220 ke., 1 kw., 


unlimited time. Present assignment: 1,340 
ke., 1 kw., unlimited. 
5 Others notified: KWSC, Pullman, Wash.; 


KTW, Seattle, Wash. 

KWSC, State College of Washington, Pulle 
man, Wash., renewal of license, 1,220 kc., 1 kw., 
2 kw. local sunset; shares with KTW. 


Oct. 1, 1931, 10 a. m.: 

KMA, May Seed & Nursery Co., Shenane 
doah, Iowa, modification of license, 710 kc., 
750 w., daytime Present assignment: 930 
ke.. 500 w., 1 Kw. local sunset; shares with 
KGBZ. 

Others notified: KFEQ, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
WGN-WLIB, Chicago, Ill.; WLW, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Oct. 2, 1931. 10 a. m.: 

WPG, WPG Broadcasting Corporation, Ate 
lantic City, N. J., renewal of license, 1,100 
ke., 5 Kw.; shares with WLWL 

WLWL, Missionary Society of St. Paul the 
Apostle, New York City, renewal of license, 
‘1,100 ke., 5 kw.; shares with WPG, 





against 


proper proof thereof at 565 Seventh 


Dated, New York, 
the 3ist day of August, 1931. 





FINANCIAL NO 


New York, the main office of the said bank, or at 1745 Bathgate Avenue, Borough 
of Bronx, City of New York, maintained as a branch office of said bank, in 
the Borough of Bronx, 


on or before the 5th day of October, 1931, the last day for 
presenting such claims being the 5th day of October, 1931, 
After said date, no claim will be accepted by me. 


Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York in charge af 
Times Square Trust Company in Liquidation. 











NOTICE TO FILE CLAIMS 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Banking Law of the State of New York 
Section 72 thereof as amended by Chapter 310 of the Laws of 1931 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 


Times Square Trust Company 


heretofore conducting business in the Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, all in 
the City and State of New York, to present the said claims to me and to make 


Avenue, Borough of Manhattan, City of 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 
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Better Control of Business Seen 


In New Type of Trade Association 





Primary Purposes Should Be Economic and | 


Not Legalistic, Says Foreign and Domes. 
tic Commerce Director 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


been No. 1 are striving to hold that posi- | 
tion against firms that have been called | 
No. 3 or No. 4. During the next two years 
there will emerge from our present busi- 
ness situation a new group of business 
leaders tried in the fire of the realities | 
of the present. 


It may be hard medicine to take, but 
what is true for the individual is also 
true for the group; and what is true for 
the groups is also true for the Nation. 
We must shake out of words which have 
beceme meaningless the essential truths, 
and on these basis of these essential truths 
build a commercial structure. 


During the last year we have heard a 
great deal about economic planning, of 
stabilization, and of the group control of 
business. What do we mean by economic 
@anning, and what are stabilization and 
group control of industry? 

These questions can be approached, and 
are being approached, from many angles. 
We have, on the one side, the theoretical 
discussion as to whether capitalism has 
failed; whether it must be replaced by a 
new social economic philosophy. We have 
had it borne in on us that the United 
States is a part of an economic world of 
nations, and that our problems are, in 
part, international in scope. We have also 
been treated in public to a discussion 
of many plans, and in private we have 
listened to literally scores of schemes, 
the proposer of each believing that he has 
the solution of our present difficulty. 


' tories. 


As I review with you these many-sided | 


questions, there are three or tour ideas 
which emerge, about which I can build 
my own convictions. These ideas do not 
constitute a plan, but they may suggest 
a program of action. 

In the first place, it seems to me that 
the greatest outstanding single idea-which 
is growing out of our present situation 
is the belief on the part of business men 
that we must control the amplitude of the 
ups and downs of business. Various plans 
are proposed to exercise this control. It 
is stimulating to every man who has taken 
part in trade association work to real- 
ize that practically all of these proposals 
assume the trade association in some 
form as the essential unit of the proposed 
program of control. 


* Ideas Considered 


On Federal Control 


% The next idea that emerges from these 
many plans is that the Government must 
take some action with regard to the ma- 
chinery of control. These ideas range all 
the way from having the Government take 
over industry, to changes in our present 
laws which will make it possible for busi- 
nesses to combine for the control of prices 
and for the interchange of sales and pro- 
duction policies not now possible under 
our present laws. 

In 2 nut shell, it may be said that we 
have two camps of thought: One believ- 
ing that force must be brought to bear 
to change or to direct the machinery of 
trades and industries; and the other that 
the machinery in trades and industries 
will not change the economic laws, and 
that the sure, and in the long run the 
better method, is the slower process gf 
¢..ucation. 

It is hard to discuss these differences 
of viewpoint, and certainly there is not 
opportunity in this address to develop the 
many angles of the subject. When we dis- 
cuss programs of control, however, we have 
the opportunity to study not only the 
methods we apply in our own country, -but 
those which have been applied in other 
nations. Jf you belong to the camp that 
believes that the source of our evil at 
the present time lies in the antitrust laws, 
you will do well to read the results of a 
ipotudy of the operation of the cartel sys- 
tem which one of my associates, Louis 
Domeratzky, has presented in the October 
number of ‘Foreign Affairs.” In essence, 
the European cartel puts into action the 
Government blessing on about all of the 
things which the Sherman law refuses to 
allow, and apparently the cartel as an 
instrument for control has not lived up 
to its expectations in the European coun- 
tries where it has been applied. 


Advocates Organized 


Commercial Research 


A third, and to me a most practical, 
angle to a stabilization program is the 
emergence of the idea of the deeper sig- 
nificance of commercial research in its 
relation to American industry and trade. 
Behind the curtain of immediate prob- 
lems of business is a junk pile of worn- 
out and obsolete methods. The only ap- 
proach to turning this junk pile of waste 
into savings for the customer, wages for 
labor and capital, and profit for the man- 
ager is through organized commercial re- 
search. 


After you have set up your machinery | 


of organization, you have to approach the 
practical problems of production and dis- 
tribution and management in terms of 
finding what are the facts, in order to de- 
termine policies of action. It seems a long 
ways from the phrase “the stabilization 
of industry” to a program of simplifica- 
tion of sizes and varieties, or statistical 
analysis of possible markets, or a re- 
gional survey of the economic factors of 
purchasing power in a locality. Yet sta- 
bilization in the sense to which we refer 
will never come unless these specific ob- 
jectives are accepted through organized 
trade and industry. 

I take it for granted that in discussing 
stabilization we are talking about the 
stimulation of business, and not of the 
Stabilization of business under present 
levels. In my opinion, a great opportunity 
faces the organized trade groups at the 
present time in divorcing themselves from 
a purely legaiistic relationship to the 
problems of business development, and 
establishing themselves on the platform of 
a solution of economic problems. 


a 


Purpose of Groups 


Viewed as Economic 


The challenge to the trade association 
at the present time is to organize and 
plan a program in specialized fields for 
meeting the economic problems of the 
moment. We must have more economic 
and trade association work. I do not 
wish to minimize the importance of or- 
ganized groups’ relations to the legal prob- 
lems of the trade, but if the trade asso- 
ciation of the future is to live up to the 
implications of the many proposals which 
have been presented as a basis for the 
future control of business enterprises, it 
must be economic and not legalistic in 
primary purpose. 

All the causes of selling waste are not 
yet known. We do know, however, that 
the inability of the average manufacturer 
wholesaler, and retailer to locate and work 
Bis natural markets with reasonable ac- 
curacy has given rise to an overlapping 
of effort for which the consumer could 
not pay in full, 
ber of these individual factors 
short formula, we may conclude that the 


ability of American business to recover 
Stabilization must depend in a very large 


degree upon the development of a more, 


complete knowledge of markets and a 
better knowledge and control of costs. 

Another way of putting this is that 
America’s present production of goods, ac- 
tual and potential, great though they are, 
might still be consumed today if the dis- 
tribution jam were broken. 

One of the first things that comes to 
mind is the difficulty of planning produc- 
tion because of our ignorance of probable 
consumption in given seasans and terri- 
An immediate objective, therefore, 
is relief measures that will give us a 
more detailed and accurate understand- 
ing of causes of fluctuation in gonsump- 
tion. 


Place of Forecasting 


In Modern Business 


As intimated before, these fluctuations 
in demand are not susceptible to human 
control, but modern business forecasting 
is now a developed instrument which can 
and must be applied in forecasting con- 
sumption, at least to a reasonable degree 
of accuracy, in advance of the establish- 
ment of the production budget. This 
thought is revolutionary as compared with 
the practice and theory upon which 
American industries have grown up. 


The modern trade association has before | 
it both a peremptory challenge and an 


inescapable public duty to provide the 
machinery whereby its members may be 
able to reconcile these factors with greater 
precision than ever before. So much is 
absolutely required by a general condition 
of production surpluses. 


Those industries which have risen or 
will rise to this paramount public and 
private necessity are naturally concerned 
not alone with new diagnoses of the evils 
with which they are confronted, but im- 
mediately with the more practical mat- 
ter of how they are to go about it. While 
the final answer may have to be built 
up out of a formidable array of statistics 
and general businéss information, the ne- 
cessity is yet capable of being explained 
in sample terms. 

Let us then lay down this principle: 
Every industry must see to it that it is in 
possession of factual information, showing 
all the external and internal trends which 
influence consumption pertinent to that 
industry. It is axiomatic that complete in- 
formation is essential. Gaps in the chain 
of facts necessary to draw an understand- 
ing picture of what is going on with re- 
spect to the consumption of the industry's 
products mean a certainty of costly mis- 
takes in forecasting. We have now nar- 
rowed the question down to this: What are 
the details of the information about the 
production and the consumption of particu- 
lar commodities which an industry must 
have in its possession before it is ready to 
do a volumelike job of forecasting next 
year’s sales potential? 


Advantages Cited 


Of Market Analysis 


I offer this point by way of example 
only. Sometimes I think there is no more 
interesting challenge in the world than 
the things it is possible for an industry 
to know about itself l@oking toward 
greater profits. There are hundreds of 
trade associations in the country today. 
All of them have done something along 
this line. Very few of them within my 
knowledge have been given help in visual- 
izing the complete field of operations with- 
in which it is possible for them to work. 
The mere thought of production brings to 
our minds dozens of specific activities 
which would have helped us to economize 
in merchandise. 

Location of raw material, location of 
labor supply, design of mechanical equip- 
ment, improved illumination and ventila- 
tion, scientific study of freight rates, 
cooperative buying, workmen’s' com- 
pensation and standaridization, all sug- 
gest accomplished facts in American in- 
dustry that have made for production ef- 
ficiency and capacity that staggers the 
imagination. 

Yet, on the other hand, an equally im- 
posing list of data can be cited that is 
as startling in deficiency as the others 
are in accomplishment. What are the 
unfilled orders in your trade from week 
to week, and from month to month? What 
are the stocks on hand with manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retaflers? In 
what direction is consumer preference 
leading your trade? Through what chan- 
nels of distribution do your goods move 
most economically into consumers’ hands? 
What are the total sales of your product 
throughout the American market and 
what is the dispensation of those sales 
by items? 

In planning your sales quotas do you 


have to rely upon general market indexes | 


that in many cases have only a casual 
bearing on your particular product, or 
has your trade combined to build up a 
knowledge of the best markets for your 
separate products that collective experi- 
ence can provide. What do you know 
about your distribution costs? Does over- 
head mean merely a lump sum expendi- 
ture incapable of differentiation, or is it 
something that came into being because 
of steadily piled-up costs on different 
items, salesmen's territories and cus- 
tomers? If the latter, where has the 
burden been unequal, and how much is 
it costing you every year to support the 
system in which these errors are con- 
tained? 


Planning of Definite 


To combine a large num- | 


Program in Each Industry 


And finally, has your research effort in 
the field of distribution enabled you to 
arrive at uniform distribution cost meth- 
ods, stock and inventory controls, and 
trade practices built upon economics as 
well as ethics? To what extent do the 
members of your trade practice selective 
selling and selection of distribution? 

Once again, we can find encouragement 
in the fact that among all trade associa- 
tions many of these things have been 
done. What we have still to achieve is 
a complete economic plan for each indus- 
try, embracing all of the good things that 
can be done and understanding the facili- 
ties through which they can be done. 

In the shortest form, this story is car- 
ried in five questions 

1—How much do I already know about 
the trade which I represent? 

2—What information not now possessed 
can be canvassed from existing sources of 
distribution data? 

3—How much of this needed informa- 
tion can be secured through a simple co- 
operative survey of my trade by the trade 
association itself without outside aid? 

4—Can I avail myself effectively of the 
services of private research agencies? 

5—What help can I reas@nably expect 
from the Government in equipping my 
trade to properly cope with 


into a/| questions? 


} 


these vital} 
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PRESIDENT GENERAL 
OF STATE AUDITORS 


5 = | 
FDWARD MARTIN 
T THE recent sixteenth annual ses- 


sion of the National Association of 
State Auditors, Comptrollers and Treas- 


urers, held at Biloxi, Miss., Edward 
Martin, Treasurer of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, was elected 


president general of the organization. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Made Public Sept. 24° 





Sept. 22. 

Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


Income tax ... 
Miscellaneous 


$876,657.53 


1,820,710.86 


rev- 
enue ..... as pues se 1,712,416.39 
Miscellaneous receipts ...... 1.126,847.75 
Total ordinary receipts . $5,536,632.53 
Public debt receipts aa 87,740.00 
Balance previous day 633,677 ,120.21 


Total . $639,301 492.74 
Expenditures 
expenditures ceeeees $4,132,075.04 
312,002.07 
135,241.27 
20,400.77 
148,385.53 


General 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 





Total a (asatacseresee $4,451,.333.62 
Public debt expenditures ; 2,.314,744.75 
Balance today er 632,535,414.37 


Total $639,301 492.74 


changing results of your various research 
efforts and so are fairly familiar with 
the extent to which your objects can be 


accémplished through independent effort. | 


The Department of Commerce is intended 
to serve these purposes only when indi- 
vidual and trade resources are inadequate. 
To illustrate their scope, I will take 
liberty of mentioning to you very briefly 
{some of the work that the Department is 


doing in cooperation with individual in- 
|dustries along this line. 


Reports on Distribution 
Of Items of Merchandise 


Some industries are filing with the De- 
partment periodic reports of sales and 
stocks on hand, prices, and similar data 
in order that the alternate gluts and 
famines heretofore characterizing most 
American distribution might be brought 
within reasonably close control. It is ob- 
viously easier to plan your next season's 
production when you know the degree of 
present saturation of your market, than 
when you are relying entirely upon guess- 
work and hearsay. Other industries have 
used the Department to round out a com- 
plete picture of the distribution of partic- 
ular items of merchandise in the various 
portions of their market and have thereby 
been enabled to concentrate their sales 
effort and advertising appropriation where 
the potential returns fre largest. Some 
trades have filed with the Department 
|complete statements of their operating 
costs, thus providing a standard of com- 
parison against which to check their in- 
dividugl performances. 

No sales manager need be warned twice 
that if his selling costs, his delivery costs, 
his clerical overhead, or his executive ex- 
penses are considerably out of line with 
similarly placed firms in his trade, there 
is work to be done. It is also possible 
through the use of this same agency to 
go even further in this direction and to 
break down overhead itself into the parts 
to which individual items or services have 
given rise; once this is known, it is not 
difficult to compare these isolated costs 
with the gross profit earned in that in- 
stance, and thereby to learn where money 
is really being made and where it 1s 
| lost. 

In my opinion, a new type of trade or- 
ganization is on the horizon. Basically 
i/that new associaion fundamentally is an 
economic planning anit for its industry 
and trade. Before we decide on the exact 
form of this organization, or accept com- 
pletely the idea that the trade associa- 
tion is essential to future group action 
in industry, we need to analyze the as- 
sociation movement itself, appraise it for 
its strength and weaknesses, and set forth 
ithe objectives of this newer type of or- 
ganization. 


Commerce Department 
Plans to Give Aid 

During the next few months we antici- 
pate in the Department of Commerce es- 
tablishing helpful aids to group organi- 
| zations seeking to perfect themselves in 
economic planning. I anticipate in these 
coming months the opportunity not only 
to work on the specific problems of pro- 
duction and distribution which I have 
touched upon in this address, but to evolve 
with you the new objectives of the trade 
association movement, and to perfect with 
you the type of organization which I be- 
lieve must come if we are successful to 
find in the trade association the machinery 
for the stabilization and the stimulation 
of business. 

I would set up as practical objectives 
for the work between the American Trade 
Association Executives and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 

First, the setting up of the objectives 
of economic planning; 

Second, the alignment of present activ- 
ities so that they fit into such a program 


of economic planning, and so that their 
larger purpose is not lost because their 
interrelation i- not understood; 


Third. the projection of the individual 
trade association or group organization 
unit as a part of a program of education 
to the members of our combined busines 
organizations in the forwarding of the 
scientific approach to the problems of pro- 
duction and distribution; and 

Fourth, the setting up of such elements 
of fact-finding and statistical control as 
will enable business men intelligently to 
|administer the policies of the groups and 


You are more or less accustomed to ex-| of their individual companies, 


the 





| 54 Million in Year 


| 
1 


Balance of 7 Million Exists in 
Treasury Despite Ex- | 


penditures 


| 
| 
| Ricumonp, Va., Sept. 24. 

Virginia’s State government—all de-| 
partments, institutions and agencies—re- 
ceived $50,297,.389.75 during the fiscal year 
| ended June 30 and expended $54,134,401.87, 
the State Treasurer, John M. Purcell, 
stated in his annual report forwarded to 
Gov. John Garland Pollard Sept. 21. 
| The fiscal year began with a balance} 
of $10,845,.420.44 in the treasury, and de- 
spite the excess of expenditures over re- 
ceipts, the year ended with a balance of 
$7,008,408.32, the report showed. 

Mr. Purcell stated that the receipts and 
|disbursements shown in this statement 
are not confined entirely to State revenue, 
but include in addition money collected 
and disbursed for localities such as pro- 
| ceeds of the one and one-half cent motor 
vehicle fuel tax payable to the localities, 
the one-third of the capitation tax payable 
to the localities, the proportion of excess 
fees returnable to the localities, and also! 
contributions from the Federal Govern- 
ment such as highway aid, vocational and 
rehabilitation funds. 


Tennessee School 


Funds Are Depleted 


- 


State Treasury Not Able to 
| Meet Payments Due 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 24. 

According to a pamphlet just released 
by the office of the Tennessee Education 
Commissioner, P. L. Harned, the counties 
of the State may have to borrow money 


to meet their school. budgets. The | 
pamphlet, a bulletin issued monthly by 
|the Department, pointed out that “un- |} 


fortunately, the State Treasury is so de- | 
pleted that the July per capita appor- 
tionment of school funds and the equaliz- 
ing funds to reimburse counties for the 
year ended June 30, 1931, are not avail- 
able. No date can be named when these 
funds, amounting to approximately $3,- 
300,000, can be sent out.” 

The Legislature failed to pass “a reve- 
nue bill to pay the appropriations it made, 
and failed to pass a measure authorizing 
the Funding Board to borrow money to 
meet the obligations it made for the 
State in the General Appropriation Act,” 
the article written by Commissioner 
Harned said. “Added to the State's de- 
linquency is the failure of the counties 
|to collect a large amount of the poll and 
property tax,” he declared. 

County courts have authority to bor- 
|row money on short-term notes to meet 
school budgets, the article pointed out. 
;“Counties may have to resort to this 
method of securing funds until-the State 
may meet its obligations and the counties 
can collect their taxes for school pur- 
poses,” it was asserted 


Gold with Federal reserve agents ........eeseeeeeeee 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by banKs .....+++++ oe 
Total gold reserves ....... OC cec eee ee ec eenecececenceees 
Reserves other tham Gold ..cccssevensvccccceecsesevevesssess 
Total reserves sees 
Normreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government dbligations eeeeee 
Other bills discnunted .......cccccccccsccvcvcceves 
Total hills discounted ..........ccccccccccccccccccce 
Bills bought in open market .......6+ evccccccesece 
United States Government securities: 
TAGGED ogee gsgetees consbesecscccrcedege 
Treasury notes .... ° 
Special Treasury certificates 
Certificates and bills 
Total United States Government securities eke 
Other PURICION: 6c csevcaes Cb vecdiccces cncees see 68s evens 
ee, WH GUD DROUIILIOS ie. ass viccvewcestetecees sues 
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Connecticut Studies 
Financial Program 


,Expects It May Avoid Borrow- 
ing in Fiscal Biennium 


Hartrorp, Conn., Sept. 24. 

If the business depression in Connecti- 
cut grows no worse, and if the receipts 
next year do not materially decrease, the 
State will not be obliged to borrow dur- 
ing this fiscal biennium, according to an 
oral statement by the Commissioner of | 
Finance, Edward F. Hall. | 

As of Sept. 1 the building program in 
progress in the State amounted to $8,- 
285,411.52 and there was on hand suffi- 
cient funds to meet this obligation as of 
that date with $1,775,920.57 remaining as 
a cash balance, Mr. Hall explained. The 
following additional information was made 
available: 

The building program includes the com- 
pletion of the State office building, the 
pletion of the State office building, the | 
completion of the Fairfield State Hospital | 
and its equipment, the completion and 
equipment of the Connecticut School for 
Boys at Meriden, the tuberculosis sani- 
toriums providing 400 additional beds for 
adults and 41 for children; 100 additional 
beds at the Mansfield Hospital and Train- | 
ing School, the nurses’ home and rebuild- 


ing of the office building; sewage dis- | 
posal plants at the tuberculosis sani- | 
|tariums in Hartford and Shelton; laun- 


i dry, storage and cannery buildings at the | 
State Farm for Women, employes’ home| 
at the Norwich State Hospital; sewage 
disposal plant at the Mystic Oral School; | 
the start of construcjion on a new sol- 
diers’ home to replace the antiquated | 
buildings at Noroton, and the purchase of 
Rocky Neck Park 

There are additional building enter-| 
prises on the schedule, all of which had 
been planned for construction within the | 
next three years but which was pushed 
forward so that construction work could | 
be done this year as an aid to the unem-| 
ployment situation. | 





German Imports | 

Most German importers expect an ac- | 

tual reduction “in no small proportions” | 

of imports during the remainder of this 
year. (Department of Commerce.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 








| As of 


| 
| 
Sept. 24 Sr | 
New York, Sept. 24—The Federal Reserve | 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rate 
in the New York mé et at noon today for 






















eable transfers payab in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 14.0208 
Belgium (belga) 13.9190 
Bulgaria (lev) amas 7143 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9614 
Denmark (krone) ee 21.4375 
England (pound) . 389.4500 
Finland (markka) 2.5120 | 
France (franc) ‘ . 3.9380 | 
Germany (reichsmark) 22.4627 
Greece (drachma) 1.2891 | 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4487 | 
Italy (lira) ose 5.1350 | 
Netherlands (guilder) . 40.3407 
Norway (Krome) ....+seee0. 22.7875 
Poland (zloty) 11.2020 | 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4000 | 
Rumania (leu) 3925 | 
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Canada (dollar) $ 

Cuba (peso) 99.9140 | 

Mexico (peso) 45.0400 

Argentina (peso, gold 54.0740 | 

Brazil (milreis) 5.3500 | 

Chile (peso) 12.0060 | 

Uruguay (peso) 35.0000 
| Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
| Bar Gilver cercccccocee 29.1250 | 
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For Week Shown 
By Federal Banks 


Gain Recorded in Holdings 
Of Discounted Bills, With 
Decline in Treasury Bonds 
In Reserve System 


The daily average volume of Federal 
bank credit outstanding during the week 
ended Sept. 23, as reported by the Federal 
reserve banks, and made public Sept. 24 
by the Federal Reserve Board, was §$l,- 
297,000,000, an increase of $44,000.000 com- 
pared with the preceding week and of 
$298,000,000 compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1930. 

On Sept. 23, total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,315,000,000, an increase of 
$36,000,000 for the week. This increase 
corresponds with an increase of $77,000,000 
in money in circulation and decreases of 
$118,000,000 in monetary gold stock and 
$19,000,000 in Treasury currency, adjusted, 
offset in part by decreases of $138,000,000 
in member bank reserve balances and 
$40,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, 
nonmember deposits, etc. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$13,000,000 each at the Federal reserve 
banks of Philadelphia and Cleveland, $7,- 
000,000 each at New York and Chicago, 
$4,000,000 at Richmond, $3,000,000 at Kan- 
sas City and $47,000,000 at all Federal re- 
serve banks. The system’s holdings of 
bills bought in open market increased 
$25,000,000 and of United States bonds 
$7,000,000, while holdings of Treasury cer- 
tificates and bills declined $11,000,000. 

(The weekly condition statement of 


Federal reserve banks will be found 
in an adjoining column.) 


New York Closes 
Schenectady Bank 


Superintendent to Arrange 
Loans for Depositors 


Atpany, N. Y., Sept, 24. 

Joseph A. Broderick, State Superin- 
tendent of Banks, announces that because 
of the nonliquid condition and deprecia- 
tion of the value of the assets of the Cap- 
itol Trust Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
it is deemed unsafe and inexpedient to 
permit this institution to continue .in 
business. The deposit liabilities as shown 


| by the books as of the close of business 


Sept. 19, 
800,000. 

“An endeavor will be made to arrange 
with the Schenectady banking _institu- 
tions,” Mr. Broderick said, “to make leans 
up to 50 per cent of the net deposit bal- 
ances to depositors desiring such ad- 
vances.” 


1931, were approximately $1,- 


Record Glider Flight 
An unofficial world record for sustained 
glider flight was made recently by Lieut. 
John C. Crain, Army Air Corps Reserve, 
who remained in the air 16 hours and 38 


minutes at Honolulu. (Department of 
War.) 





KWH. CONSUMPTION 
FIRST SIX MONTHS 
ON FARM LINES 


3 60% INc. 





MILLIONS OF KWH. 


1930 193) 


A 60 per cent increase in the kilowatt-hour consumption for the first six months of 1931 over 
that of 1928 indicates the increasing use of electricity on the farm in the territory served by tne 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS*. . .. This company, at the first 
of this year, served 6822 rural customers, as well as the 319 communities embraced in its 6,000 
square mile territory. For the year ended June 30, 1931, the company reported gross earnings of 
$35,639,573, against $34,832,518 in the same preceding period. . . . We represent this and other 


companies serving in 31 states. Send for our list of offerings. 


* Listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 


Uritiry SecuritiEs COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Cleveland Minneapolis Kansas City Des Moines 

San Francisco Detroit Los Angeles Indianapolis 

St. Louis Milwaukee Louisville Tulsa 
UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 

New York Boston Richmond Washington 


Philadelphia 
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lmproving Existing Conditions 
Within Legal Profession ++ + 





Attorney General of Indiana Discusses Cur- 
rent Criticisms of Lawyers and Suggests How 
They Can Be Avoided in Future 





By JAMES M. OGDEN 


Attorney General, State of Indiana 


HE relation of the attorney general to 

State officers is that of attorney and 

client. The State officer as a client is 
entitled to the best and most conscientious 
advice of the attorney general. 

The relation is one of mutual confidence 
and trust and the State officers are entitled 
to the best legal service in the attorney gen- 
eral's office for his particular problem and 
his best interests are to be cared for so long 
as they do not conflict with the welfare of 
the State. The best interests of the State 
are paramount and must be taken care of 
above every other interest in State govern- 
ment. 

- ¢ 


As far as the relation of the attorney gen- 
eral to citizens is concerned we may say that 
the public looks upon the attorney general of 
the State as the chief law enforcing officer 
of the State, which he is. The public ex- 
pects the attorney general to assume a posi- 
tion of leadership among the members of the 
bar for orderly government. The public ex- 
pects him to keep the bar clean. For any 
advantage taken of the public by a fellow 
lawyer they expect the attorney general to 
see that their wrong is righted. For any 
laxity on the part of judges or county, prose- 
cuting or district attorneys they appeal to 
the attorney general. For any corruption 
in the law-enforcing agencies they feel that 
it should be attacked by that officer. 

I am not sure that the public has the right 
to place all this burden-upon the attorney 
general, but it is a state of public mind which 
has developed through all these years and 
it is too late now for attorneys general to 
escape it should they desire to do so. 

The public today does not have the respect 
for the legal profession it formerly held. The 
profession is not one of leadership. We are 
no longer startled to read and hear the 
severest criticism of the profession of the law. 
On account of the place attorneys general 
occupy in the estimation of the public it falls 
upon them to remedy the situation as much 
as lies within their power. 

Lawyers do not have to depend upon criti- 
cism from the outside of their profession. 
There is much honest criticism from within. 

A leading New York lawyer states: “Law- 
yers are not making the contributions they 
should make to the solution of the problems 
of the day and the public is widely suspicious 
of the legal profession, and with considerable 
justice.” 

A noted Boston attorney addressing the 
Vermont Bar Association, said: “I have 
thought at times, and indeed I still think, 
that the world in its progress has been leav- 
ing both the law and the lawyers rather far 
behind. It is right, therefore, that we should 
feel concern regarding our profession, and 
it is clear that we ought to take steps to bring 
ourselves into stride with the progress that 
is going on ail around us; that we should do 
something to restore our courts to the enjoy- 
ment of popular confidence.” 

> > 

A justice of.the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota has said in effect that on the ethical 
side no profession and possibly no business, 
is put on a lower plane in the lay mind 
than that of the law; that there is today a 
tremendous volume of censure to which the 
American legal system is now subjected. Law- 
yers must strive to improve the service they 
are rendering, both in quality and quantity. 
Then he says: 

“The monopoly enjoyed by the legal pro- 
fession exists only to serve the people and 


Or 
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Marketing Farm 
Products in 
Pennsylvania 


By 
Dr. Charles Reitell 
Director, Greater Pennsyl- 
vania Council, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 





~~ 


. Greater Pennsylvania Council was 
created by the 1931 session of the Legis- 

lature and in general terms its purpose 
may be described as being to encourage, cre- 
ate and direct an effective and constructive 
cooperation between the State and its citi- 
zens in industrial, economic and recreational 
development. 

The underlying principle—or perhaps the 
dominant principle—of the whole purpose 
and procedure is to substitute science and 
scientific planning for the outworn, haphaz- 
ard, spasmodic and guesswork methods and 
means which too often have been applied to 
many of these projects and problems up to 
the present time. 

A very important and considerable part of 
the entire program has to do with agricul- 
ture and its related activities, such as grad- 
ing, labeling and marketing the products of 
the farm. Agriculturalists are well ac- 
quainted with the increased returns to be 
had from an applicatiom of scientific princi- 
ples and practices to the farm, as is evi- 
denced by the substantial and consistent up- 
ward trend in milk production per cow and 
egg production per hen during the last sev- 
eral years. 

The aim of the Greater Pennsylvania 
Council is to advise the agriculturalists of 
Pennsylvania where the nearest and most 
profitable markets exist or may be built up 
for their products; to create, in cooperation 
with the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture, various -vell-defined grades of prod- 
ucts and methods of packing and shipping; 
to establish quality labels which will identify 
the different grades and be a guarantee to 
the public of the quality thereof; and to set 
up and maintain intelligent and effective 
methods of inspection which will assure both 
to the grower and the buyer the integrity of 
the label used. That is the fundamental 
basis of buyer good will,’ which, in turn, is 
the only dependable assurance of stable mar- 
kets at reasonable prices and profits. Also, 
it is the indispensable groundwork for effec- 
tive sales promotion. 


justifies its existence only as it does so. And 
here is the point. The people of the United 
States have a way of finding out when an 
institution, set up and supported by them 
for their own service, ceases to function prop- 
erly. They are patient and slow to anger. 
But, when aroused, they frequently take the 
matter of reform into their own hands, and 
then some times they overdo the reforming 
and produce evils as great, if not greater, 
than those they seek to remedy.” 


+ > 

A well-known lawyer says: “It is true that 
the bar, as an organized entity in the United 
States today is a somewhat mythical quan- 
tity. It is true also that leadership in public 
matters no longer is in the hands of lawyers 
only.” 

Another says: “The bar no longer domi- 
nates the public opinion of the United States. 
In many of our legislative bodies, regardless 
of membership statistics, the lawyer as such 
has lost his mastery.” 


Addressing the American Law Institute on 
May 8, 1930, the Honorable George W. Wick- 
ersham said: “Much of the blame for the 
unsatisfactory condition of our law and judi- 
cial procedure justly is visited upon the bar.” 

The profession has received the criticism 
of educators, jurists, and journalists. The 
humorists make their cutting sallies at them, 
the funny pages hold up the lawyer to ridi- 
cule, the comediar. in and out of the movies 
gets many a laugh at the expense of the pro- 
fession and even the gasoline bill-board takes 
its whack at them. 

I have cited these exaggerated statements 
to indicate some of the things that are pass- 
ing through the public mind. 

One of the critics of the profession puts 
the responsibility for orderly government 
squarely upon the profession in the following 
words: 

“The responsibility for a crusade for or- 
derly government rests upon the lawyers 
more than upon any other class of the Amer- 
ican people; for the lawyers are part of the 
judicial machinery of the land; they are 
officers of the courts and their oath of office 
requires them to ‘see that the laws are en- 
forced.’ From the bar the bench is recruited 
and the prosecuting officers are filled. From 
the bar also, it must be admitted with bowed 
head, has come the use of those age-old tricks 
of technicality and delay which are a re- 
proach to our institutions. But, most 
humiliating of all, it is the bar which is dis- 
honored by those cunning practitioners whose 
relationship to professional criminals makes 
them nothing less than partners in crime. 

“And just here it must’ be said that the 
noble profession of the law, distinguished 
though it is by thousands of members of 
ability and high principle, will never be re- 
deemed in public confidence, nor the law 
itself restored to that respect to which it is 
entitled until the lawyers accept the chief 
responsibility far law enforcement; until they 
rid their ranks of the base and unworthy; 
until they regard their office as a public 
function and not a private. vocation; until 
they rate service above fees, and see to it 
that no just cause in the courts is without a 
defender, whether paid or not, and no rogue 
or public enemy, whatever his means, can 
hire a decent conscience.” 


+ + 


Lawyers must frankly admit the shortcom- 
ings of their profession. They may deplore 
the existence of prejudice against it, but 
with it all they know there is some founda- 
tion for the criticism. They should cease be- 
ing so self satisfied and so loud in voicing 
their own respectability. 

The profession has lamentably failed in 
not keeping pace with civilization in making 
changes to meet changing conditions. As 
wrong assumes new and varied forms the 
fundamental principles of justice must be 
adopted to meet the new and changing con- 
ditions. 

In order that lawyers may take renewed 
courage in their fight for orderly government 
it is well that they contemplate briefly how 
well their profession has led in the past. 

The late Chief Justice Taft said: “The 
American bar not only had largely to do 
in constructing the Government, but they 
were most instrumental in launching the 
ship of state in its triumphant and useful 
course through a century and a half.” 

The Government of the United States, is 
and always has been, a lawyers’ government. 
One branch of it, the judicial is, of course, 
given over exclusively to lawyers. In the 
executive branch ali our presidents with the 
exception of seven, had at some period of 
their lives been either practicing lawyers, or 
members of the bar. Those who were not 
lawyers, With the exception of Harding, were 
for the most part, swept into office as a result 
of the glories of war. Of the 50 Secretaries 
of State, all but two had been lawyers. About 
four-fifths of our Cabinet officers have been 
lawyers and today of the eight members of 
President Hoover's Cabinet six are graduates 
of law schools, and a majority of both 
Houses of Congress have always been lawyers. 
In the last Congress 237 Representatives or 
54 per cent are lawyers and in the Senate 55 
Senators or 57 per cent are lawyers. 

The State governments are run by law- 
yers in about the same proportion as the 
Federal Government. Lawyers draw every 
statute and construe the same. They ad- 
minister every rule of law made by the judges 
who previously had been practicing lawyers. 

Under the circumstances who can doubt 
their great influence and obligations? It has 
been said, and it is a lawyers’ country, for 
without the lawyers at the helm, this country 
could never have existed. 


+ 

As lawyers contemplate these matters with 
just pride in their profession it is well that 
they rebaptize themselves at the fountain of 
justice for a nenewal and revitalizing of their 
determination that at any and all odds our 
Government shall be at all times an orderly 
Government. 

Attorneys general must lead the charge in 
their respective States today and tomorrow 
and every day they hold their offices against 
the fraternity cf gunmen and fences, rym- 
runners and bailfinders, corrupt police and 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


President of the United States 1901-1909: 


“The truth should be kept constantly in mind by 
every free people desiring to preserve the sanctity 
and poise indispensable to self-government.” 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





HELPING FRUIT GROWERS 
DESTROY INSECT PESTS | 


two of the major units of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The work 
of these Divisions deals with the con- 
trol of the insect pests which constantly 
handicap fruit and vegetable growers in 
their efforts to grow products of high 
quality. For instance, recent estimates 
show probably annual ‘losses caused by 
the codling moth and San Jose scale of 
$13,500,000 and $7,000,000, respectively, 
exclusive of the cost of control measures. 
These are two of the most important 
fruit insects, but numerous other insects 
of lesser importance are continually re- 
ducing the quantity and quality of the 
fruit and vegetables produced in various 
sections of the country. 
+ + 

The sezvice rendered by these Divi- 
sions, in common with most of the other 
Divisions of the Bureau, consists of re- 
search work, the ultimate aim of which 
is the working out of effective means of 
minimizing the losses caused by insects. 
The work 1s conducted at numerous field 
laboratories, located for the most part 
in the more important producing re- 
gions. 

As a basis for the development of con- 
trol measures it is necessary. first to ob- 
tain a thorough knowledge of the in- 
sects themselves, and considerable at- 
tention is devoted to studies designed to 
develop a boy of such knowledge. This 
involves a study of the physiology of in- 
sects, their behavior, and their reactions 
to various stimuli. Before control meas- 
ures can be intelligently applied, it is 
also necessary to conduct life history 
studies of the insects in order to ascer- 
tain the exact periods of the year during 
which control measures may be effec- 
tively applied in various regions. 

+ + 

For the control of most of the impor- 
tant insect pests, the entomologists are 
able to recommend satisfactory insecti- 
cidal treatments, which enable the grow- 
ers to produce crops at a profit, in spite 
of the insects. These methods are ad- 
mittedly imperfect, however, and the 
entomologists are continually endeavor- 
ing to improve them. The consuming 
public demands higher and higher qual- 
ity in its fruit and vegetable supply, 
which means that the measures for con- 
trolling insects must meet a continually 


Research Work Carried on by Bureau of Entomology in 
Effort to Devise Control Measures 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. The present series deals with fruits and vegetables. 
By B. A. PORTER and W. H. WHITE 
Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture 
HE Divisions of Deciduous Fruit In- 
sects and of Truck Crop Insects are 


rising standard. Conditions on truck 
farms and in the orchards are always 
changing and methods which prove ef- 
fective under one set of conditions may 
later prove inadequate under changed 
conditions. In recent years also there 
has been an urgent need for a stomach 
poison for insects, to replace lead arse- 
nate, which has for years been a stand- 
ard material but which is open to cer- 
tain serious objections. 

The investigations of insecticides range 
from highly technical studies of the ef- 
fects of the poisons upon the insects 
themselves to carefully conducted field 
tests of materials on a semicommercial 
scale. In the study of insect toxicology 
many ingenious methods have been 
worked out. For instance, the investi- 
gators at the Takoma Park, Md., labora- 
tory are now able, with the aid of the 
highly sensitive electroscope, and by the 
use of a radioactive form of lead arse- 
nate, to find out exactly what happens 
to extremely minute quantities of lead 
arsenate after it has been consumed by 
the insect. 

+ + 


N INTERESTING method of deter- 

mining the relative toxicity of dif- 
ferent poisons has also been worked out 
by this same group of investigators. It 
has been found possible to measure ex- 
actly the quantity of poison consumed 
by each individual insect, and in this 
way it is possibie to establish the exact 
degree of toxicity which the material 
possesses, as compared with the present 
standard stomach poison, lead arsenate. 
This gives a determination of toxicity 
alone, apart from the numerous other 
factors which influence the ultimate ef- 
fectiveness of the material in practical 
use. Among these other factors might 
be mentioned the adhesiveness of the 
material upon the leaf or fruit surface, 
the stability of the chemicals used, the 
type of coverage which is obtained, and 
the effect of the materials upon the 
foliage of the trees. It is often neces- 
sary to determine these factors sepa- 
rately by specially conducted tests. 

The final tests of materials are made 
under actual field conditions, on a semi- 
commercial scale. A great deal of care 
is needed in laying out the experimental 
plats, in making records of insect in- 
juries, and in the interpretation of the 
results after they are recorded. 


In the nexé of this series of articles on “Fruits and Vegetables,” to appear in 
the issue of Sept. 26, Messrs. White and Porter will continue their discussion of 
the work of the Bureau of Entomology in aiding fruit and vegetable growers in 


the control of insects. 











Prevention of Delinquency in Maine 
State’s Efforts to Deal With Problem 
By DR. E. D. MERRILL 


Speaker, House of Representatives, State of Maine 


HE State of Maine imposes an inherit- 

ance tax upon estates of decedents be- 

fore disbursements may be made to heirs 
at law. The income to the State is annually 
a very substantial amount, and will increase 
in coming years if Maine adheres’ to the 
present disinclination to impose an income 
tax upon her peoples. Men of wealth in in- 
creasing numbers are coming to our State 
and are becoming citizens of Maine, one in- 
centive being to escape the obnoxious in- 
come taxes imposed by States from whence 
they come. 


It would be very difficult to frame an in- 
come tax law which would operate equitably 
and be of reasonable cost to collect, while 
an inheritance tax may be just and cost lit- 
tle to collect. The income accruing to the 
State Treasury for the year ended June 30, 
1931, from inheritance taxes was $2,652,- 
712.41. 

Such an income tax law is manifestly a 
great benefit to our State and its enactment 
a statesmanlike procedure. 

There is, however, another inheritance tax 
which the State does not collect; an inherit- 
ance tax which the State pays, and must pay 
in increasing annual sums until such time 
as public opinion becomes illumined with the 
vision a few have had from the mountain 
tops. 

What is this inheritance tax which the 
State pays? And how much does it amount 
to annually? The cost to the taxpayers of 
Maine in 1930 for maintenance of institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded, correctional 
schools and reformatories, insane hospitals 
and State prisons, with the Department of 
Public Welfare, was $2,405,017.86. Add to 
that sum all the county, city and town ex- 
penditures in connection with pauperism, 
delinquency, degeneracy and crime, then add 
the cost of courts (municipal, superior and 
supreme) and the many indirect costs to the 
taxpayers of the State and the total is ap- 
palling. 

A large percentage of the inmates of these 
institutions and of those persons coming into 
conflict with criminal laws, are the possessors 
of an inheritance of mental, moral or physi- 
cal defects which cause them to be burdens 


SS 
questionable judges. It rests upon them to 
see that their respective governments are 
not permitted to become so weakened that 
their mandates can be flaunted with im- 
punity by every crook and scoundrel and by 
every bandit and racketeer. They must put 
an end on the part of some citizens to the 
heaping of scorn on officers of law for doing 
their duty and their jubilation when these 
officials fail. 


on the economic life of the town, city and 
State. The costs mentioned already are tre- 
mendously increased when we consider the 
potential conomic productivity if these wards 
of the State had not such an inheritance. 

Briefly I have defined the inheritance tax 
borne by the State and one can see how im- 
measurably larger it is than the inheritance 
tax accruing to the State. It follows that 
measures which if adopted would progres- 
sively decrease that tax on the State, are de- 
sirable from an economic point of view and 
also from the humanitarian. Whether Chris- 
tian civilization will progress toward its high 
destiny or be submerged by the unrestrained 
reproductivity of our morons and degenerates 
is not an academic question but will bé de- 
termined as we wisely and courageously, 
with an aroused public consciousness, apply 
the remedial measures now known, and sci- 
entifically seek new ones, or take the attitude 
that we have no moral right to restrict mar- 
riage, to sterilize or segregate the diseased 
and unfit, and to teach and practice birth 
control. 

Is Maine doing anything and is it accom- 
plishing any results in its efforts to decrease 
during the next generation this inheritance 
tax? Yes, through the work of the State 
Health Department a splendid work is being 
done in its maternity and child welfare divi- 
sion, 1n its venerial disease division, in its 
health publicity work and nursing service. 


The Maine Public Health Association, with 
which I have been connected for many years, 
is doing wonderfully worth-while and far- 
reaching work in our public schools with the 
splendid ccoperation of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. I am speaking only of 
the phases of health work which have a 
direct bearing on heredity. 


The whole work of the health organiza- 
tion is a tremendously interesting story full 
of romance and tragedy, and occasionally 
some comedy. We may not expect a de- 
crease in the inheritance tax burden upon 
the State for many years, because the forces 
unchecked in the past and the present ma- 
ture generations are still operative. Our 
hope is in the maturing of the children of 
the present to parenthood, under such condi- 
tions that their children’s inheritance will be 
such that the,State will not have to pay on 
it. Our State-borne inheritance tax will in- 


crease for several years rather than de- 
crease, because there are many hundreds 
eligible to our institutions who must be 


cared for when State finances permit suffi- 
cient enlargement of institutions to care for 
them all, andyno hope of decrease by death, 
because the ®irth rate of morons and the 
unfit keeps pace. 
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| How Kentucky Is Endeavoring 


to Protect Milk Supplies + » 





Results of Comprehensive Survey of Condi- 
tions Existing in State at Present Time Are 
Outlined by Health Specialist 





By SARAH VANCE DUGAN 


Director, Bureau of Hotels and Foods, State Board of Health, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


COMPREHENSIVE and complete coop- 
i erative survey of the public milk supplies 

of many Kentucky municipalities has 
just been concluded by a representative of 
the Kentucky State Board of Health, the 
United States Public Health Service and the 
American Child Health Association. 
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This joint investigation, lasting four 
months, included the milk supplies of 26 mu- 
nicipalities located in 18 counties scattered 
throughout the State, with an aggregate pop- 
ulation of approximately 500,000. It reached 
the largest and smallest centers of popula- 
tion locaied in the agricultural; industrial 
and mountainous sections of the State. It 
reached communities enjoying the protection 
afforded by active full-time health depart- 
ments, both municipal and county and com- 
munities not provided with said protection. 
It included communities where little or no 
local milk control work has been undertaken 
and communities where an effective local 
milk control program has been administered 
for several years. Therefore, it can be called 
a comprehensive survey and one that repre- 
sents a cross section of the milk supply of 
the State. 


The objectives c: the survey and the con- 
tinuing activities of the Milk Control Divi- 
sion of the State Board of Health are di- 
rected toward the following objectives: (1) 
To asceriain the quality and quantity of 
milk being consumed, (2) to assist the local 
health officials, with problems encountered 
in providing their communities with clean 
and safe milk, (3) to advise dairymen how 
to comply with existing State or local regu- 
lations concerning the production and dis- 
tribution of clean and safe milk and to assist 
them in the solution of difficult problems 
pertaining thereto, (4) to urge the adoption 
of a proven milk control program and the 
provision of adequate, capable enforcement 
personnel by local authorities, both county 
and municipal, (5) to determine and record 
what improvements and progress have been 
made by the dairymen since the preceding 
survey, and (6) to encourage the greater con- 
sumption of “the most nearly perfect food”— 
milk. 


In order to obtain a dependable picture or 
index of the quality of a community’s milk 
supply, the dairymen were not notified in 
advance of the survey. Their first knowledge 
of thé survey would be the initial collection 
of samples of milk from their delivery ve- 
hicles as they made their routes. By follow- 
ing this plan we were able to secure samples 
of milk as it was ordinarily delivered by the 
dairyman and to encounter conditions on 
their dairies as they normally existed. Such 
samples were collected by State and local, 
city or county inspectors working together 
and were immediately placed in cracked ice 
to maintain them at or below the tempera- 
ture of delivery and to prevent bacterial 
growth. A history of the milk was obtained, 
including information as to whether the 
milk was raw or pasteurized, how labeled, 
when produced, time and temperature when 
collected, whether it was iced on the delivery 
vehicle to maintain a low temperature, the 
breed of cows producing it, whether the cows 
had been tested for the presence of tubercu- 
losis, the number of gallons sold daily for 
human consumption, etc. 


+ + 


The samples thus collected and recorded 
were then brought to the place in which the 
laboratory equipment, loaned by the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, was assembled. 
At least five different examinations were 
made on each sample; two bacteriological to 
determine the bacterial content, one physical 
to discover the presence of visible dirt and 
two chemical to detect adulteration by add- 
ing water or skimming. At the time the 
samples were collected the dairymen were 
invited to visit the laboratory where the re- 
sults of the examinations would be given 
them as well as any advice they needed con- 
cerning their problems. At least two and 
usually four samples were taken on different 
days. Samples were also collected in the 
pasteurizing plants of the raw milk as it 
came from the producing dairyman to deter- 
mine its quality and during the various proc- 
esses in the plant (pasteurizing, cooling and 
bottling) to determine the efficiency of the 
plant. 


Each dairy was visited and inspected to 
determine whether it had the required 
amount of necessary physical equipment and 
how such equipment was used, cleaned, dis- 
infected and stored. At this time it was also 
determined and recorded whether the cows 
had been tested for tuberculosis, whether an 
adequate supply of safe water was available, 
whether a sanitary privy was provided and 
whether all the dairy workers had health 
certificates showing they were not carriers of 
typhoid fever. This visit to the dairy also 
provided an excellent opportunity for the 
dairymen to ask the inspector any questions 
and, to obtain definite advice concerning 
methods of handling the milk, various kinds 
of equipment and future plans for expansion 
Most of the dairymen were eager for such 
an opportunity and used it to their advan- 
tage. 

It is exceedingly encouraging to find that 
most of the dairymen with whom we came 
in contact during the survey displayed a very 
friendly spirit of cooperation and were anx- 
ious to improve the quality of their milk. It 
must be said also that these were usually the 
dairymen selling the best milk in a commu- 
nity, or wanted to sell the best milk, and 
that those dairymen who were selling poor 
milk, and were uninterested in any improve- 
ment, were the ones who complained about 
this and that, or nothing at all, and make 
the inspection job a difficult one. 


+ + 


During the survey about 1,600 samples of 
milk were collected and examined from 500 
or more dairies and practically all these 
dairies were inspected and their deficiencies 
recorded on blanks provided for that pur- 
pose. The survey has yielded an enormous 
amount of valuable data which ‘is not yet 
completely tabulated. The formal reports 
will be released by the State Board of Health 
to the local health departments, together 


they will interpret the reports and take such 
action as local conditions demand. 

A few salient points stand out now in the 
incomplete reports. It was my pleasure to 
have representec the American Child Health 
Association in a similar cooperative survey 
with the Kentucky State Board of Health 
during two different periods in 1924. We 
have surveyed many of the same commu- 
nities this time that we did in 1924 and I 
have been impressed with the outstanding 
improvements made in some communities. 
The people are more concerned over and 
interested in the kind of milk they drink 
and are taking better care of it after it is 
delivered to them. They don’t let it remain 
on their porches exposed to the sun, dogs, 
cats and flies for hours as they once did 
That they have a greater interest in, and 
knowledge of, all public health work is mani- 
fested in the establishment of many more 
full-time county health departments all over 
the State, until now the residents of 77 Ken- 
tucky counties heve wisely provided them- 
selves with the health protection afforded by 
full-time health officers, sanitary inspectors 
and nurses, whose duty and responsibility it 
is to improve health conditions and prevent 
the spread of disease through food estab- 
lishments and the public milk supply. 


+ + 


The two most important factors in the im- 
provement of milk supplies in Kentucky, 
since my former visit in 1924, are the in- 
creasing number of full-time health depart- 
mgnts, both county and municipal, and the 
greatly amplified facilities with which the 
State Board of Health has been provided to 
carry on effective milk control and improve- 
ment programs. In most communities in 
1924 there were no full-time health depart- 
ments and if there Had been, the fullest 
measure of effectiveness would not have 
been realized because the State Board of 
Health was not provided with the means to 
supervise and assist with milk control work 
as it is now. Another factor that cannot be 
overlooked is the present active willingness 
of the dairy industry to furnish the public 
with products of a much higher quality. Un- 
fortunately all dairymen cannot be thus 
classified, but their number is rapidly de- 
creasing and they will eventually improve or 
go out of business. 

Several Kentucky municipalities, both large 
and small, have adopted milk control pro- 
grams suggested by the State Board of 
Health and the United States Public Health 
Service and now have very good milk sup- 
plies. 4 

Other communities have passed the ordi- 
nance but failed to provide capable enforce- 
ment personnel and as a consequence the 
quality of the milk remains extremely doubt- 
ful—if not unsafe. Sometime such cities will 
discover that their feeling of security, since 
having passed a milk ordinance, is unwar- 
ranted and entirely false. Unfortunately a 
preventable milk-borne epidemic, with its 
economic loss and sacrifice of lives, is the 
only method of arousing sufficient interest in 
the milk supply in some cities to cause them 
to institute an effective milk control pro- 
gram. The quality and safety of a milk sup- 
ply is a local responsibility that sooner or 
later must be recognized by local authorities. 

Both science and the experience of cen- 
turies teach us that milk is an essential ar- 
ticle of the diet; that a quart a day is neces- 
sary for the normal growing child and that 
at least a pint a day is beneficial to the 
adult. Prof. Henry C. Sherman, of Columbia 
University, said: “Whatever the level of ex- 
penditure, it seems wise to observe the two 
‘rules’ that, (1) at least so much should be 
spent for milk (including cream and cheese, 
if used) as for meats, poultry and fish, and 
(2) at least so much should be spent for 
fruits and vegetables as for meats, poultry 
and fish.” 

- + 

Dr. M. J. Rosenau, another acknowledged 
authority on nutrition, said: “Milk, in fact, 
is the only single article of food that fairly 
represents a complete diet. Milk is unex- 
celled for growing children; it has no equal 
for the promotion of growth and nutrition.” 
Yet, it is obvious, from the data collected 
during the survey that less than half as 
much milk is being consumed in Kentucky 
as would be beneficial to her citizens. 
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Illinois’ School 
of Domestic 
Science 
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Louis L. Emmerson 
Governor, State of Illinois 


HE Illinois State Fair School of Domestic 

Science was organized 33 years ago, and 

during a third of a century has taught 
the science of nome management and home 
building to hundreds of women of the State 
That is has been a success is shown by the 
fact that each year, the school attracts in- 
creasing numbers of a second generation of 
homemakers. The good which it has done 
and will continue to do, more than justifies 
the expense of construction of a new build- 
ing—the first the school has occupied, which 
is worthy of its purpose. 

The quarters assigned to the school have 
never been the best. An earlier makeshift 
building was destroyed by fire, while the old 
Woman's Building presented a fire hazard 
which has for some years been a worry to 
State Fair officials 

Recently there was an alumni gathering, 
at which many of those women, who cherish 
the memories of the training accorded them 
years ago, gathered to perfect an alumni as- 
sociation, to renew old associations, and to 
acquaint themselves with the facilities af- 
forded by the State’s new building. Un- 
doubtedly, the encouragement which they 
lend to the affairs of the school, will result 
in greatly increased interest during the com- 
ing few years, so that even the facilities of 
the new structure will be taxed to the ut- 
most. 











